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INTRODUCTION 

THE three books De Oratore seem to hâve been 
written by Cicero in the year b.c. 55, It was 
a time when, owing to the increasing power of the 
Triumvirs, there was little room for any political activity 
on the part of Cicero. On his recall from exile in the 
preceding year he had conceived some hopes of again 
taking a leading part in political life ; but owing partly 
to the lukewarmness of some and the downright faith- 
lessness of others of his old supporters^ which made it 
impossible for him to résume his old place at the head 
of the optimates, and partly to the doser union pro- 
duced betv/een Pompeius and Caesar by the conférence 
at Luca, he thought it more advisable to withdraw 
from public life and console himself, as was &is invari- 
able eus tom, with literary work.^ The work to which 
he devoted himself was the présent treatise. De Oratore ; 
it is dedicated to his brother Quintus, and, as we are 
told in the introductory chapters, his choice was deter- 

^ For Cicero's position and feelings at this time see his famous 
letter to Lentulus {Ad Fam, i. 9), and a most interesting essay 
on Cicero and the Triumvirate in the Introduction to vol. ii. of 
the Correspondence of Cicero^ by Professor Tyrrell. 
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vî INTRODUCTION 

mined by a request of his brother's that he would 
supplément his éarlier work on the same subject^ the 
De Inventione, by something more worthy of his maturer 
âge and riper expériences as the leading orator of 
Rome. The treatise is throwu into the form of a 
dialogue^ which Cicero represents as his somewhat 
imperfect réminiscence of a conversation which had 
taken place at the Tusculan villa of L. Licinius Crassus^ 
and had been reported to him by C. Aurelius Cotta^ 
one of the interlocutors. That some such conversation 
did take place^ we must of course believe ; but it is 
scarcely crédible that what Cicero gives us in thèse 
three books is an3rthing but a fancy account of what he 
thinks ought to hâve been said^ or what he would hâve 
liked to hâve been said^ on the occasion. He calls it 
himself a tion sane satis explicata memoria, a fairly vague 
expression which may perhaps be intended to imply 
that he will feel at perfect liberty to draw upon his 
own imagination, in order to supply the missing détails 
of the conversation. However this may be, we hâve 
a long dialogue extending through three books, and it 
must be confessed that, as we read it, we are apt to 
forget in many places that it is a dialogue at ail. No 
doubt at times there is a good deal of dramatic play, 
and a lively interchange of humorous and charming 
remarks ; but the subject of conversation at such 
moments is not as a rule the question of oratory, but 
something extraneous to the main thème. The con* 
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versatîon does not, as a rule, contribute to the argu- 
ment of the dialogue^ but only relieves the somewhat 
long-winded discourses of the chief exponents of 
Cicero's theory of oratory. It bas been said that the 
De Oratore is ' the most finished, perhaps^ of Cicero's 
compositions. An air of grandeur and magnificence 
reigns throughout. The characters of the aged 
Senators are finely conceived^ and the whole company 
is invested with an almost religious majesty/ ^ This 
'air of grandeur and magnificence' and almost ^religions 
majesty ' may be what we are finding fault with^ and 
the fault may really lie with the reader who cannot 
attune himself to so high a strain ; but we cannot help 
feeting that any of the listeners might fairly hâve 
administered to Crassus at ail events^ if not to the 
other speakers^ the well-known rebuke which Lamb 
administered to Coleridge. Crassus does unmistakeably 
preach^ and not talk^ and it is a certain relief when 
we reach the less pompons and comparât ively every- 
day deliverance of Antonius. 

The scène of the dialogue is laid at the Tusculan 
villa of L. Licinius Crassus. To this country résidence 
he is represented as retiring for the brief holiday of 
the Ludi Romani, in the y car b.c. 91* It was at a 
moment when political excitement was running very 
high. Two buming questions were before the Roman 

^ John Henry Newman, quoted by Dr. Sandys in his Introduc- 
tion to the Orator, p. xlix. 
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public — the reform of thejudicia, and the extension of 
the cwitas to ail the Italian yeomen. The champion 
of the party of reform was M. Livius Drusus^ and he 
was supported by the most enlightened members of 
the nobility^ his chief opponent being L. Marcius 
Phiiippus^ the ConsuL Crassus^ therefore^ accompanied 
by some of his closest political friends^ took the oppor- 
tunity of the interval afforded by the Ludi Romani to 
retire for a few days' rest and refreshment in the 
country. His companions were his father-in-law, 
Q. Mucius Scaevola, the Augur; Marcus Antonius, the 
grandfather of the triumvir; and two younger mem- 
bers of the party, P. Sulpicius Rufus and C. Aurelius 
Cotta, attached more immediately, the former to Cras- 
sus, and the latter to Antonius. The visit extended 
over three days. On the first day, the political situation 
engaged ail their attention^ and was made the subject 
of an animated discussion. On the second day, ail the 
moming up to the hour for the siesta was spent in a 
discussion on oratory, which was opened by Crassus^ 
and in which he took the leading part, Antonius only 
briefly replying and suggesting some limitations to the 
very extensive claims made by Crassus for the perfect 
orator. At the end of the second day, Scaevola retired 
to his own villa, but on the morning of the third day 
his place was supplied by the unexpected arrivai of 
two other friends, Q. Lutatius Catulus, the coiiqueror 
of the Cimbri at the battle of Vercellae, and C. Julius 
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Caesar Strabo Vopiscus, a half-brother oî Catulus^ who 
in the second book takes some part in the dialogue as 
the exponent of the true theory of wit^ and its place 
and function in oratory. On the third day the dis- 
cussion was maintained till the evening. Antonius 
discoursed throughout the moming^ with a brief 
interval for Caesar's deliverance on wit ; and after the 
siesta^ Crassus again took up the tale^ and with but a 
very few interruptions from the others monopolised the 
aftemoon. 

Such is a very meagre skeleton of the contents of the 
three books ; each of which^ it should be added^ has 
a few introductory sections. Hère, in the first book^ 
Cicero states his reasons and motives for writing the 
treatise, and gives in ' brief his own notions on the 
requirements of the orator ; in the second, he reminds 
his brother of the false impression there was that Crassus 
and Antonius were unleamed and ignorant men, and 
explains how that impression arose; in the third, he 
déplores the untimely deaths of Crassus and Antonius, 
and the horrors of the Marian proscription. 

It is not necessary hère to give a detailed account of 
the dramcUis personae ; the détails of their careers may 
be read in the Biographical Dictionary, or in the intro- 
ductions to such éditions of the De Oratore as Piderit's, 
Sorof's, or Dr. Wilkins*. It will be noticed that 
Scaevola retires after the first day ; and Cicero himself, 
in a letter to Atticus (^Ad Att, iv. l6, 3), tells us why 
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this is so. There seem to hâve been two reasons — 
the one suggested by the RepubUc of Plato^ where the 
aged Cephalus similarly retires early in the dialogue, it 
not being suitable that a man of his years should sit 
out so long a conversation ; the other because the 
second and third books of the De Oratorè contain the 
T€xvoA.oyta of the subject, and such a sportive old man 
as Scaevola (joculaiorem senem illum) would hâve been 
an inconvénient listener to a technical discourse. This 
passage shows us one thing, at ail events — ^that Cicero's 
treatment of the conversation^ supposing it to hâve 
been historical in its origin, is so free that very little 
of the historical élément remains. In fact^ one of the 
chief motives for putting the treatise in the form of a 
historical dialogue seems to be the désire to throw the 
halo of the authority of such names as Crassus and 
Antonius over Cicero's own theory of oratory ; and it 
is amusing to find in the course of the dialogue that 
both Crassus (§ 79) and Antonius (§ 9^) venture on a 
prophecy that even a giyater orator than Crassus will 
some day be heard in R^e. It is impossible not to 
believe that Cicero in thèse passages is thinking of his 
own achievements. It is noticeable also, that in several 
points there is so strange an identity between what 
Crassus is made to tell us about himself and what we 
know of Cicero from other works of his, that we are 
inclined to regard the De Oratore as largely auto- 
biographical. Crassus^ for instance^ tells us in § 121 
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of his extrême nervousness whenever he began to 
speak ; and in his speech, Pro Cluentio (§51) Cicero 
tells us exactly the same thing about himself. The 
two passages are well worth comparin^, the language 
in them being very similar. Again, Crassus in §§ 154, 
155 speaks of the literary exercises which he practised 
in his youth in the way of the reproduction and 
retranslation of passages from classical authors. Latin 
and Greek ; and in the Brutus (§310) we hear exactly 
the same about Cicero. Again, in § 19O Crassus tells 
us that he has a scheme for reducing the civil law to a 
System, though he is afraid he may not be able to 
carry it out ; and A. Gellius speaks of a book of Cicero's 
qyi mscriptus est de jure civili in artem redigendo.^ Crassils, 
then, may be regarded as the exponent of Cicero's 
views, but not exclusively so ; for though Antonius 
in the first book attempts to put limitations to the 
province of the orator as defined by Crassus, yet in the 
second book he claims no less unlimited powers for 
him, so that Crassus exclaîms : * A night's rest has 
polished and humanised you, Antonius, we are glad to 
say ; for in our conversation yesterday you described 
the orator to us as a sort of dull, monotonous galley- 
slave, quite destitute of any culture or polite leam- 
ing' ; and Antonius replies that yesterday he was only 
arguing for the sake of arguing, but now he feels 
bound to give his real opinions. Thus we may infer, 
^ See especially on this point Dr Wilkins* note on § 190. 
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I think^ that the modifications suggested by Antonius 
in the first book are accepted by Cicero^ though no 
longer as modifications but as additions to the require- 
ments of the perfect orator ; or are, at ail events, incor- 
porated in some way in the gênerai theory. 

— What, then, is Cicero's theory of oratory ? and what, 
according to him, are the necessary qualifications of the 
perfect orator? The briefest possible answer to this 
question would be — if we may be allowed to say so 
without disrespect to the memory of Cicero — ^Let 
a man do exactly as I, Cicero, hâve donc, and he will 
thus, and thus only, achieve the desired resuit.' It is 
impossible not to feelCicero's perhaps pardonable vanity 
throughout the treatise — his proud consciousness that 
he was the greatest of Roman orators. He admits 
unreservedly the merits of his predecessors, but at 

' the same time plainly gives us to understand that 
something has been added in thèse later days. This, 
surely, is the meaning of the regrets put into the 
mouth of Crassus that he had not been able to prépare 
himself as much as he could hâve wished for the career 
of an orator ; of his depreciatory remarks about his own 
achievements and success ; and of his confident antici- 
pation of the advent of some one who will approach 
nearer than he has done to his idéal. The whole gist 
of the matter lies in the point disputed, as we leam 
from the introduction (§ 5), between Cicero and his 
brother ; the former maintaining that the profoundest 
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leaminj? was essential to éloquence, the latter that 
éloquence depended solely on natural gifts supple- 
mented by spécial training. If the view of Quintus 
were the true one, it would be impossible, Cicero 
seems to argue, to account for the extrême rarity of 
first-rate orators ; the history of the world fumishing 
only very few instances of men who hâve distinguished 
themselves in oratory, and this in spite of much atten- 
tion having been given to the art, and many having 
aspired to win famé in this direction. The fact must 
be that éloquence demands a combination of attain- 
ments sucb as are each of them singly hard to be 
acquired. The difficulty of the subject has not bSbn 
as yet fully realised ; and the ordinary text-books on 
rhetoric, and the rules and precepts there given, are 
quite inadéquate for the purpose for which they are 
designed. Cicero, therefore, proposes to give the true 
theory of oratory as held and set forth, not by mère 
professors of rhetoric, but by two of the most approved 
and accomplished orators that had ever addressed a 
Roman audience. It is as though he would impress 
upon his readers his own belief that éloquence is not 
merely a matter of certain defînite principles and rules 
which may be leamed from text-books and treatises 
on rhetoric, but is far rather a life's work, the resuit of 
much study and much hard work, of much knowledge 
and much expérience. This is the view which Crassus 
and Antonius together impress upon the two young 
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aspirants to oratorical fame^ Sulpicius and Cotta; 
Crassus emphasising rather the necessity of eamest 
study and universal knowledge^ Antonius the necessity 
of much practice and actual expérience of public life^ 
while both of them insist on the antécédent necessity 
of certain physical gifts of voice, appearance^ and 
carriage. The true orator is defined by Crassus (§ 64)* 
as the man who, whatever may be the subject he is 
called on to elucidate by language^ will speak on it 
with judgment, in harmonious laqguage^ in perfect 
style, and with accurate knowledge, ail combined with 
a certain dignity of delivery ; and though he is willing 
to concède that for practical purposes the orator's pro- 
vince may be limited to the two sphères of deliberative 
and forensic éloquence (19 (rv/Apov\€VTiKrj and 1) SiKaviK-q), 
yet he insists more than once that ideally the activity 
of the orator extends to ail subjects of human thought 
and knowledge. We may therefore conclude that in 
Cicero's opinion the orator is the man who not only 
knows everything there is to be known, but can also 
speak on every such subject with power to persuade 
and to convince. This is a large claim to make for the 
orator, but it may be said that Cicero. for his âge and 
times, fîilly satisfied it. 

- The définition of the orator thus given by Crassus 
includes five qualifications which the orator must 
possess — mœntioy disposition elocutio, memoria, (ictio ; the 
corresponding verbs and adverbs being excogitare and 
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prudenter, disponere and composite, omàre and omate, 
meminisse and memoriter, agere and cum quadam aciionis 
dignitate. This division of the activity of the orator is 
not peculiar to Crassus^ but is taken from the accepted 
text-books on rhetoric ; and the advance made hère by 
Crassus appears chiefly to lie in the contents he gives 
to inventio. In the ordinary treatises inventio appears to 
hâve been limited to certain technical points common 
to ail subjects^ whereas in the theory of Crassus it would 
seem that inventio is used in the widest sensé — ^that of 
finding out ail there is to be said on the subject in 
hand ; and thus the way is opened for that demand for 
universal knowledge on the part of the orator which 
strikes us as so extraordinary in the De Oratore, There 
are two main subjects of knowledge which are postu- 
lated for the orator — a kn ow lg^g^^ "^ft^gl p]llî]j>pfjpby 
and a kn pwl^^ f ^ o f law^ The former is indispensable 
to ail oratory^ because^ as the orator must speak to 
persuade^ he must be familiar with ail the motives of 
human action^ and be able to rouse or soothe at will 
the émotions of bis auditors ; he must know what 
effect différent situations are likely to hâve upon the 
feelings of an audience^ and be able to produce that 
effect if and when he desires. AU this is well put by 
Antonius in § 87. The latter, a knowledge of law, is 
insisted on at great length by Crassus (§§ 166-203); 
partly^ perhaps^ to add to the dramatic effect of the 
dialogue^ by way of compliment to Scaevola, who was a 
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distinguîshed member of a great légal family^ partly 
as a natural resuit of social life in Rome^ in which the 
law-courts and trials^ both public and private^ formed so 
large an élément In other matters it is conceded that 
the orator may get the knowledge necessary for his 
purpose second-hand — that he may be primed for the 
occasion ; but this is only a reluctant concession to 
human weakness and indolence^ and it is asserted again 
and again that^ if the orator would be perfect^ he must^ 
to use the expression of Parson Adams in his discourse 
on Homer^ ' comprehend ail perfections ' ; for though 
such universal knowledge may not be immediately 
needful on every occasion and in every speech^ yet it 
is désirable that the orator should produce in his 
audience the impression of having a large reserve of 
power upon which he can draw^ of being a man of 
wide discourse, enjoying a large freedom and perfect 
mastery of his craft. 

Another direction in which the traditional notions of 
the fîinction of the orator are enlarged is seen in the 
treatment of the question whether there is ' an art of 
rhetoric.' In §§ 90, 92 Antonius tells the company how 
Charmadas, the Académie, denied there was any such 
thing as an art of rhetoric, because an art implies 
a subject-matter known and thoroughly understood, 
relative to a definite end, and invariable ; and therefore 
it would foUow that, as the subject-matter of oratory 
is as variable as human nature^ rhetoric is purely em- 
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pirical — the view taken of it by Plato in the Gorgias, 
to which référence bas abeady been made by Crassus 
(§ 47). In S 108 Crassus admits tbis contention of 
Charmadas' according to bis définition of art ; but goes 
on to substitute a less rigorous définition, wbereby the 
art of rbetoric is made to consist of a System of rules 
derived by intelligent observation from the practice of 
speakers, and classified for ordinary use. In tbis way 
rbetoric is reinstated in the circle of the libéral arts, 
and at the same time delivered from the bondage of a 
set of hard and fast rules which admit of no variation, 
scope being left for the ingenuity and initiative of the 
individual speaker — a solution of the diffîculty which 
is warmly welcomed by Antonius. 

Two other points which Crassus emphasises remain 
to be mentioned, in order to complète our account of 
Cicero's theory of oratory. The first of thèse, to which 
référence bas already been made, is the necessity of 
certain natural gifts. To thèse so much importance 
is attached, that we are almost forced to conclude that 
in the bottom of his heart Cicero believed that the 
orator, like his next-of-kin the poet, nascitur non JiU 
Thèse physical qualifications are mobility of tongue, 
tone of voice, power of lung, good physique, and a 
certain conformation of feature and gênerai pose of 
limb. Defects in thèse respects may be partially 
obviated or removed — as, for instance, Demosthenes 
cured his stammer, and there bave been men who bave 
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made some mark as speakers in spite of sueh defects ; 
but for the perfection of oratory thèse physical advan- 
tages are hecessary^ and ail the more so because^ 
though in the kindred profession of the actor we can 
tolerate some deficiency in thèse respects^ since there 
are other things to engage our interest and fîx our 
attention^ yet in oratory, where our attention is con- 
centrated on the speaker alone, anything in him that 
jars on us or offends our taste has a prejudicial effect on 
his whole performance. This is combated by Antonius 
in his reply, and it would seem with reason and common 
sensé on his side. The second of thèse points is the 
necessity of careful preliminary training, the dévotion 
of a lover to one's art. This training must consist in 
the critical study of the best authors, Greek and 
Roman ; in déclamation exercises, both ex tempore and 
prepared ; in physical exercises for the management of 
the voice and the limbs ; and, above ail, in much written 
composition. The importance attached to the use of 
the pen is rather interesting ; showing, as it does, what 
must hâve been the actual practice of Cicero. Accord- 
ing to him, not only does a constant habit of writing 
give ease and fluency to the orator's style, but the 
mère process of writing is actually provocative of 
thought. So much stress is laid on this that we may, 
I think, conclude that Cicero was in the habit of writ- 
ing out his speeches in fuU before they wcre delivered. 
Another advantage of the habit, also, is stated to be 
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that^ as a resuit of it, even purely ex tempore speeches 
will hâve a readier and more continuous flow. Ail 
thèse demands made by Crassus on the industry of the 
oratorical student are rather demurred to by Antonius 
in his speech (§§ 207-262), and several modifications of 
them are suggested ; miless, indeed, we are to suppose 
that Antonius' admission in the second book (§ 40), to 
which référence has ab*eady been made, is to be taken 
as a full retractation of ail he says in the fîrst. May 
we not rather conclude that in the person of Crassus 
Cicero gives his counsel of perfection, but in that of 
Antonius admits that it is not given to every one to 
attain perfection, and that amid the wear and tear of 
the busy life of an impérial State like Rome we must 
content ourselves with a performance that falls some- 
what short of the idéal ? 



I feel that I ought not to let this translation appear 
. before the public without stating that it was originally 
made without any idea of publication whatever. I 
happened to be reading the De Oratore with the VI th 
Form at Clifton some few terms ago ; and, feeling that 
the chief difficulty of such a book was to translate it 
into natural Ënglish, as I went along I translated 
each lesson on paper and read my version to the form 
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at the end of the lecture. Hence I hâve freely 
adopted in the translation anything that seemed of 
value in the labours of others^ as my aim was not to be 
original^ but to give my pupils a model that might be 
worthy in some measure of their imitation. One book 
in particular I hâve freely used^ and that is Dr. Wilkins' 
édition of this treatise ; and I hope that^ if he should 
think this book of mine worthy of his notice^ he will 
on this account pardon such borrowings as I hâve made 
from him. Since I hâve been persuaded to pubHsh my 
version^ I hâve in some cases tried to alter what I had 
taken from his notes ; but I hâve found myself in the 
same difficulty as Crassus was with regard to the writ- 
ings of Ënnius and Gracchus — the words which are 
most suitable hâve been already appropriated by Dr. 
Wilkins, and I hâve been unable to make altérations 
without loss. The other édition of the De Oratore I 
hâve used is Sorof s (Berlin, 1882), and I hâve adopted 
his text throughout, except in one place. The task I 
set before myself was to translate the original as liter- 
ally as it was possible so to do, and yet produce a readable 
Ënglish version ; I endeavoured, though I fear it may 
Sound a somewhat vain ambition, to let my Ënglish 
retain something of the Ciceronian ' style. No one 
knows better than myself how far short of my aim the 
performance has fallen ; but I hâve deliberately ail 
through the work allowed the Latin to form my style 
so far as seemed consistent with Ënglish idiom. It 
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would hâve been wiser, perhaps^ to hâve taken Addison 
or some other Ënglish classic as a modela and to hâve 
written the translation in his style. But^ to say nothing 
of my inability to do this, such was not my object ; 
my object was, if possible, to let Cicero dominate my 
expression, so that my English version might retain 
some suggestion of his sustained periods. Above ail 
things, I would emphasise the tact that the translation, 
such as it is, was made for teaching purposes. I believe 
at the time it had some use as helping my pupils to get 
some notion of Ciceronian Latin ; and if others should 
find it helpful in a similar way, I should feel that the 
publication of it was in some degree justifîed. I publish 
it, I must confess, reluctantly, and only at the repeated 
request of my friend, Mr. H. F. Fox, I do not view 
with much pleasure the multiplication of translations 
of the Greek and Latin classics, but I was unwilling 
to appear ungracious to so old a friend ; and I was the 
more easily persuaded to consent, because the De 
Oratore is not a book that is read much, and, if read, it 
should be read rapidly and in large pièces at a time. 
It also seemed to me that such a translation as the 
présent might perhaps be useful for the purpose of 
leaming Latin Prose Composition, especially in the 
case of those who hâve no one to guide them and 
correct their exercises. 

I cannot conclude this introduction without a word 
of hearty thanks to my friend and past colleague, Mr. 
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H. G. Dakyns, who has most generously read through 

ail the proof-sheets of the translation^ suggested many 

improvements^ and saved me fi'om many errors ; no one 

could hâve taken more trouble over his own workthan 

he has over mine. 

E. N. P. MOOR. 

Clifton, January 1892. 




CICERO DE ORATORE 

h BOOE L 

SHENEVER my thoughts and remini- l 
scences take me back to the old days, 
. my dear brother, I am always struck 
with the eïtreme felicity of those who, 
in the best days of om- country'a history, were distin- 
guished both by officiai position and by their brilliant 
services to the state, and yet were able to maintain « 
life of such even ténor that they could as they pleased 
enjoy political activity without danger, or retirement 
without loss of bononr. There was a timCj indeed, when 
I thought that I too should be able to claim, with 
the almost universal consent of my fellow-countrymen, 
a moment for retiring and for tuming my attention 
once more to those higher studies to which we are 
both of UB devoted, if only some pause should come 
in the endless labours of public hfe and the engrossing 
occupations of a candidate for élection, when my 
officiai career was closed and the prime of my life 
was past Tùis hope, which was présent in ail my 3 
thoughta and purposes^ was dîsappointed by a com- 
bination of disastrous political events and various 
domestic misfortunes ; for where I expected to fînd a 
mwt ample haven of rest and tranquillity, I was 
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confronted by an overwhelming flood of vexation and 
a tempestuous storin of trouble^ and as a matter of 
fact^ much as I hâve wished and desired it^ I hâve 
never been vouehsafed any enjoyment of leisure in 
whieh to prosecute and renew with you those studies 
to which from our boyhood we hâve been devoted. 

3 Thus my early years just coineided with the first 
collapse of old politieal prineiples^ my consulship 
brought me into the very centre and heat of the 
politieal struggle^ and ail my énergies between my 
consulship and the présent time I hâve devoted to 
stemming the waves which were by my policy diverted 
from overwhelming the country, only to recoil upon 
me and mine. However, even in spite of présent hîn- 
drances^ whether politieal difficultés or limitations of 
time, I will indulge the tastes which we share together, 
and what leisure is allowed me either by the evil 
designs of politieal enemies or the calls of friendship 
and public duty, I shall dévote exclusively to literary 

4 work. Certainly to your command or your request, 
my dear brother, I cannot be indiffèrent ; for there is 
no one whose authority or wishes can hâve more 
weight with me than yours. 

II T MUST therefore now try to recall to mind a story 

A I heard some time ago. I hâve not a very distinct 

remembrance of it, but it will be sufficient, I think, for 

your purpose, and it will show you what has been the 

opinion of the greatest and most famous orators on the 

5 gênerai theory of oratory. You hâve often expressed 
to me a wish that since the rude and imperfect work 
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which fell from my pen in my boyhood or early man- 
hood^ the mère jottings from my note-books^ is 
scareely worthy of my présent years and the ex- 
périence I hâve gained from the numerous and 
important cases in which I hâve pleaded^ I should 
therefore publish something on the same subject more 
finished and complète. At the same time in our 
discussions together you occasionally differ from me 
on this question^ arguing that whereas I hold that 

éloquence is inséparable ô'om ail the accomplishments , 

• 

of the profoundest érudition^ you consider that it 
ought to be kept quite distinct from the higher 
leaming^ and made to rest on a certain combination 
of natural gifts and training. For my own part, 6 
when I contemplate the world's greatest and most 
gifted men^ it has often seemed to me a question 
well worth the asking^ why it is that more men hâve 
won distinction in ail the other arts than in oratory ; 
for^ tum your thoughts and attention where you will, 
you will find that in any given branch of art (in 
those of the highest importance^ I may say, as well 
as in the less important) a very large number hâve 
attained to excellence. No one^ I suppose^ if he 7 
chooses to estimate the accomplishments of great 
men by the utility or by the grandeur of their 
achievements^ would hesitate to give the gênerai 
precedence over the orator; but no one can doubt 
that military leaders of consummate ment hâve been 
produced by this single country in almost countless 
numbers^ whereas of excellence in oratory we can only 
with difficulty cite a few examples, Of men^ too^ 8 
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able by their wisdom and counsel to direct and 
guide the state, we hâve known many within our 
own memory; still more were known within the 
memory of our fathers and even in the âges before 
them; whereas for many centuries we find no good 
orators^ barely indeed one tolerable représentative 
of the art for each génération. It may^ indeed^ 
occur to an objector that oratory ought to be con^ 
pared with other pursuits such as deal wîth more 
abstruse subjects and imply a wide acquaintance with 
literature, rather than with the excellence of a gênerai 
or the practical wisdom of the good statesman; but 
let him only turn to such other branches of study^ 
and observe how numerous are the distinguished 
names in each^ and he will very easily realise what 
a great paucity of orators there is^ and always has 
been. 

III ^\7'0U are no doubt well aware that of ail the libéral 
9 X arts in high repute philosophy is considered 
by the leamed to be the mother^ and ^the great 
original/ if I may borrow the expression; yet in 
philosophy it is difficult to enumerate how many men 
there hâve been of the greatest knowledge, of many- 
sided interests and rich endowments^ who hâve not 
only done good work as specialists in some one départ- 
ment; but hâve covered the whole range of knowledge 
possible to them^ either in their direct search after 

lo truth, or in their dialectical discussions. We ail 
know what obscure subjects are handled in mathe- 
matics^ how abstruse a science it is^ how complicated^ 
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how exact, and yet so many hâve attained to perfec- 
tion in it that no one, we may almost say, has given 
his serious attention to this science and not achieved 
success. Is there an instance of any one devoting 
himself to music, or the now fashionable study of 
language professed by the grammarians, as they are 
called, and failing to acquire a thorough knowledge 
of the almost unlimited range and subject-matter of 
those branches of leaming ? I think I may truly say 1 1 
that of the whole number of those who hâve engaged 
in the pursuit and acquirement of the libéral arts, the 
smallest contingent is that of first-rate poets and 
orators ; ^ and fîirther, within this small contingent in 
which instances of real excellence are very rare, you 
will find by a careful sélection of examples for com- 
parison from the history both of Rome and Greece, 
that there hâve been far fewer good orators than good 
poets. And this must strike us as ail the more sur- 12 
prising, because the subjects of ail the other arts are 
drawn as a rule from remote and abstruse sources, 
whereas the whole province of oratory is within reach 
of every one, and finds its subject-matter in the practi- 
cally universal expérience of men and their ordinary 
manners and conversation ; so that while in the other 
arts the highest excellence is found where there is the 
furthest remove from the intelligence and apprécia- 
tion of the unleamed, in the orator, on the contrary, it 

^ Hère I hâve deserted Sorof s text, for the simple reason that 
I can get no satisfactory meaning out of it, without supposing 
Cicero guilty of a looseness of expression which seems inconceiv- 
able in so careful a pièce of wrlting as this. 
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is a fault of the very gravest character to be oui of 
harmony with the language of every-day life, and the 
accepted usage of men of ordinaiy taste and intelh- 
gence. 

IV A ND we cannot either (in explanation of thîs) 

13 /a. maintain with any truth that more dévote them- 
selves to the other arts^ or that those who do so are 
encouraged to master their subject by the greater 
pleasyre of the work, or by higher hopes of success, 
or by more splendid prizes. In fact^ to say nothing 
of Grreece, which has always claimed to be first in 
éloquence^ and of that mother of ail the arts^ the city 
of Athens, where the art of rhetoric was invented and 
attained its highest development^ in our own country, 
even^ no study surely has ever had a more vigorous 

14 life than the study of oratory. For when after the 
establishment of our world-wide empire a lengthened 
peace secured to us the enjoyment of leisure^ there 
was hardly a young man of any ambition who did not 
think that he ought to put forth ail his energy to 
make himself an orator. At first^ indeed, our country- 
men in total ignorance of the theory, and believmg 
neither in the virtue of training, nor in the existence 
of any particular rule of art, attained to what success 
they could by the help of native wit and invention ; 
subsequently, after they had heard the Greek orators, 
studied Greek literature, and called in the aid of 
Greek teachers, they were fired with a really marvel- 

15 lous zeal for leaming the art. They were encouraged 
by the importance, the variety^ and the number of 
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causes of every description^ to supplément the leam- 
ing, which they had severally gained from private 
study, by constant practice, and found this better than 
the instructions of ail the professors. Further^ to 
this pursuit then, as now, the highest prizes were 
offered whether in the way of popularity^ or influence^ 
or position. Finally, in respect of ability, as many 
indications lead us to conclude, our countrymen hâve 
always been far superior to any other nation in the 
world. Ail thèse considérations may surely justify i6 
some surprise at the fact that the history of ail 
âges, periods^ and communities présents us with so 
small a number of orators. The truth of the matter 
is, that this accomplishment is something greater 
than it is generally supposed to be^ and is the corn- 
bined resuit of many arts and many studies. 



FOR when we consider the very large number of V 
leamers, the rich supply of teachers, the excep- 
tional abilities of the persons engaged, the infinité 
variety of causes, the splendour of the prizes which 
éloquence may win, where else can we look for tlie 
explanation of the fact, except in the really incredible 
greatness and difficulty of the subject? Eloquence, JJ 
in fact, requires many things : a wide knowledge of 
very many subjects (verbal fluency without this being 
worthless and even ridiculous), a style, too, carefully 
formed not merely by sélection, but by arrangement 
of words, and a thorough familiarity with ail the 
feelings which nature has given to man, because the 
whole force and art of the orator must be put forth in 
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) allaying or exciting the émotions of his audience. 
Further than this It requires a certain play of humour 
and wit, a libéral culture, a readiness and brevity in 
reply and attack, combined with a nice delicacy and 

^° refinement of manner. It requires also an acquaint- 
ance with ail history^ and a store of instances^ nor can 
it dispense with a knowledge of the statute-books and 
ail civil law. I need hardly add, I présume, any 
remarks on mère delivery. This must be combined 
with appropriate movement of the body, gestures^ 
looks^ and modulation and variety of tone. How 
important this is in itself may be seen from the 
insignificant art of the actor and the procédure of the 
stage ; for though ail actors pay great attention to the 
due management of their features^ voice, and gestures^ 
it is a matter of common notoriety how few there are,^ 
or hâve been, whom we can watch without discomfort *^ 
One Word I must add on memory, the treasure-house 
of ail knowledge. Unless the orator calls in the aid 
of memory to retain the matter and the words with 
which thought and study hâve fîimished him, ail his 
other merits, however brilliant, we know will lose their 

19 efFect. We may therefore well cease to wonder why 
it is that real orators are so few^ seeing that éloquence 
dépends on a combination of accomplishments^ in each 
one of which it is no slight matter to achieve success ; 
let us rather urge our children, and ail others whose 
famé and réputation is dear to us, to realise the great- 
ness of the task, and to believe that though they 
cannot attain to the goal of their ambition by the 
help of those rules, or teachers^ or exercises which are 
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in gênerai use, there are certain others which will 
enable them to do so. 



M Y own private opinion is, that no one can be a VI 
real orator in the full sensé of the word unless 20 
he first acquires a knowledge of ail the great subjects of 
human study ; for a wide knowledge is needed to give 
a luxuriance and richness to language which, unless 
the speaker has thoroughly mastered his subject, 
suffers from what I may perhaps call a puérile vapidity 
of expression. Still I would not lay so great a burden 21 
on the orator, especially in our own country amid the 
urgent calls of the city-life of to-day, as to think that 
there is nothing of which they may enjoy the privilège 
of ignorance ; although the very meaning of the word 
' orator,' and the mère profession of éloquence, seems 
to imply a promise and undertaking to speak in good 
style, and with full knowledge, on any subject which 
may be proposed. This I am very sure most men 22 
would consider a task of incalculable and infinité 
difficulty. The Greeks also, I know, rich as they were 
not only in native wit and acquired leaming, but also 
in leisure and enthusiasm for study, made a certain 
division of the arts, and did not dévote their efforts 
individually to even one department as a whole, but 
separated from the other provinces of speech that 
particular subdivision which is concemed with the 
public discussions of the law-courts and deliberative 
assemblies, and assigned this only to the orator. For 
thèse reasons I shall not in this présent treatise' 
include more than what has been, after carefîil inquiry 



) : 
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and much discussion^ allotted to this division of the art 
by the ail but unanimous judgment'of the highest 

23 authorities ; and I ^hall not go back to the beggarly 
éléments of the old-fashioned teaching which we 
received in our boyhood for any definite System of 
rules^ but I will repeat to you the substance of a 
conversation which I hâve been told took place on a 
certain occasion between some of the greatest orators 
and leading statesmen of our own country. Pray do 
not imagine that I would reject the rules which the 
Greek professors of rhetoric hâve left to us, but as 
they are public property, and within the reach of 
every one, and cannot in any translation of mine be 
either set forth with better grâce or expressed in 
clearer language than they are, you will I daresay, my 
dear brother, forgive me if I prefer to any Greek 
professor the authority of those to whom the highest 
place on the roU of orators has been conceded by the 
Roman world. 

VII T 7[ 7^ E must go back to the time when the Consul 

24 Y V Philippus was making a fierce attack on the 
policy of the leading nobility, and when the tribunician 
power of Drusus, whose object was to maintain the 
authority of the senate, was beginning to ail appear- 
ance to lose its influence and stability. At this 
juncture L. Crassus, I remember being told, retired 
in the week of the Roman Games to his villa at 
Tusculum to recruit his forces ; he was joined there, 
I was told, by his late wife's father, Quintus Mucius, 
and by Marcus Antonius^ who was connected with 
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Crassus by ties of political sympathy and a strong 
Personal friendship. There also left Rome in attend- 25 
ance on Crassus two young men^ who were at once 
Personal friends of Drusus^ and of such a character 
that their elder contemporaries at that time looked 
to them with considérable confidence to uphold the 
dignity of the party; thèse were Caius Cotta, who 
was standing for the tribuneship of the plebs at the 

• 

time^ and Publius Sulpicius^ who was thought a pro- • 
bable candidate for that office in succession to him. On 26 
the fbst day they had an eamest conversation^ which 
was prolonged till the evening^ on the political crisis 
and the gênerai situation of affairs^ — this^ in fact^ being 
the motive of their visit. And in the course of their 
conversation^ as Cotta used to tell me^ thèse three 
ex-consuls deeply deplored the signs of the times^ 
and dwelt on them with such prophétie insight^ that 
no misfortune subsequently befell the state which 
they had not even at that time seen to be impend- 
ing; but^ the conversation once finished^ so great 27 
was the geniality of Crassus^ that after the company 
had taken their bath and sat down to dinner ail the 
gloom of the preceding discussion was entirely re- 
moved, and such was the fiind of cheerfulness in the 
man^ and so charming his power of pleasantry, that 
though the day seemed to hâve been spent in the 
atmosphère of the senate-house, the dinner-party was 
truly worthy of the retirement of Tusculum. On the 28 
next day, after the older members of the party were 
sufficiently rested, and they had ail met on the terrace, 
Scœvola, when they had taken two or three tums, said. 
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^ Why not do as Socrates does, Crassus, in the Phaedrus 
of Plato ? The thought is suggested to me by your 
plane-tree hère, which, with its spreading branches, 
makes a no less perfect shade for this spot than the 
tree whose shade Socrates sought^ which seems to me 
to hâve owed its luxuriant growth not so much to the 
rivulet described in the dialogue, as to Plato's pen; 
and surely what Socrates with his homy feet did, 
threw himself, that is, on the grass, and so delivered 
those divine utterances which the philosophers attri- 
bute to him, this I with my softer feet may more 
29 fairly be allowed to do/ Crassus rejoined, ^Nay, 
let us do so with an added comfort,' and called for 
some cushions, and then they ail sat down on the 
benches beneath the plane-tree. 



VIII T T rHILE they sat there, as Cotta used to tell the 
V V story, in order to refresh the minds of the 
Company after the conversation of the previous day, 
Crassus started a discussion on oratory. He began by 
30 saying that Sulpicius and Cctta did not, as it seemed, so 
much need encouragement from him as deserve his 
hearty commendation, in that they had already attained 
to such proficiency that they not only outstripped their 
contemporaries, but challenged comparison with their 
seniors; and, ^believe me,' he continued, ^nothing seems 
to me a nobler ambition than to be able to hold by 
your éloquence the minds of men, to captivate their 
wills, to move them to and fro in whatever direction 
you please. This art of ail others has ever found its 
fuUest development in every free community, and more 
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especially in states enjoying peace and tranquillity, 
and has ever exercised a dominant influence. What 31 
indeed is so truly wonderful as that out of an infinité 
number of men one man should stand forth able alone^ 
or with few others, to use with efFect what is really 
naturels gift to ail ? What pleasure is greater to mind 
or ear than a speech adomed with wise sentiments 
and weighty words and in perfect style? Can we 
imagine a more imposing display of individual power 
than that the passions of a people^ the consciences of 
a jury^ the grave délibérations of a seniÊ^e, should be 
swayed by one man' s utterance? What^ again^ is so 32 
royal an exercise of liberality and munificence as to 
bring help to the distressed^ to raise the afflicted^ to 
protect the rights of our fellow-citizens, to free them 
fi*om danger^ and save thenî from exile ? What^ more- 
over, is so practically useful as always to hâve in your 
grasp a weapon with which you can secure your own 
safety^ attack the enemies of the state^ or avenge 
yourself when provoked by them ? Or once more, not 
to be always thinking of the forum^ its courts of 
justice^ public meetings^ and senate^ what greater 
enjoyment can there be in times of leisure, what 
greater intellectual treat than the brilliant discourse 
of a perfect scholar ? It is in fact this one charac- 
teristic that gives us our chief superiority over the 
brute création, the habita I mean^ of conversing with 
one another^ and the power of expressing our feelings 
in words. This power, then, every one may well 33 
admire^ and may well think that his best énergies 
must be exerted to make himself superior to his 
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fellow-men in that spécial gift which gives them 
their chief superiority over brute beasts. Finally, 
to corne to what are the main advantages of speech^ 
what other power could hâve gathered the scattered 
members of the human race into one place^ or weaned 
them frova. a wild and savage hfe to the hmnane and 
civilised life of citizens^ or^ when their varions com- 
munities were once established^ could hâve defined 
for them their laws^ their judicial procédure^ and 

34 their rights ? Its fîirther advantages^ which are well- 
nigh innumerable^ I will not follow out in détail^ 
but will comprise them in one brief sentence : — my 
deliberate opinion is^ that the controlling influence 
and wisdom of the consummate orator is the main 
security^ not merely for his own personal réputa- 
tion, but for the safety of countless individuals^ 
and the welfare of the country at large. For 
thèse reasons, my young friends, continue your pré- 
sent efforts^ and dévote yourselves to the pursuit 
which now engages you. that so you may be enabled 
to win distinction for yourselves^ to benefit your 
friends, and to promote the best interests of your 
country/ 

IX 'np^HEN Sccevola, with his habituai courtesy, said: 

35 X ^ In everythihg else I quite agrée with Crassus, 
having no désire to depreciate either the accomplish- 
ments or the réputation of my father-in-law C. Laelius^ 
or of my own son-in-law ; but there are two statements 
of yours^ Crassus^ which I fear I cannot admit ; the one, 
that orators were originally the founders and often the 
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saviours of states ; the other^ that the orator, without 
limiting him to the various departments of public life^ 
has attained perfection in every subject of discourse 
and polite leaming. In the first place^ who can agrée 36 
with you either that originally mankind^ when dis- 
persed over the mountains and forests^ were not forced 
by the wise action of far-seeing spirits^ but rather won 
by the persuasive words of the éloquent to fence them- 
selves round in walled towns ? Or again, that other 
useful dispositions, whether in the way of establishing 
or maintaining civilised communities, owed their origin 
to the éloquence of men of clever speech, rather than 
to the wîsdom of men of resolute action ? You surely 37 
canpot think that Romulus either coUected his shep- 
herds and refîigees, or established inter-marriage with 
the Sabines, or checked the violence of neighbouring 
tribes by the power of éloquence, and not by the 
extraordinary wisdom of his policy. Look again at 
the history of Numa Pompilius, or Servius Tullius, and 
the other kings who notably did much towards the 
consolidation of the state ; is it their éloquence of which 
we see the efiects ? Then again, after the expulsion 
of the kings — the actual expulsion of course was plainly 
the work of the brain, and not the tongue of Brutus ; 
but the immédiate sequel — does it not présent a séries 
of wise actions with a complète absence of mère words ? 
Indeed, if I cared to quote from the history of our own 38 
country and others, I could instance more cases of 
loss inflicted upon communities by the agency of men 
of the greatest éloquence than of advantages owed to 
them; but omitting ail others^ I fancy the most 
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éloquent men I hâve ever heard^ with the exception 
of you and Antonius^ were the two Gracchi, Tiberius 
and Caius^ whose father^ a man of sound sensé and 
sterling character^ but by no means éloquent^ often 
did good service to his country, and especially in his 
censorship; he, you know, by no flood of elaborate 
éloquence^ but by the mère expression of his will, 
transferred ail ireedmen into the city tribes^ and but 
for this measure of his^ what little of the old constitu- 
tion still survives would long hâve ceased to exist. 
But those éloquent sons of his^ ready speakers as they 
were, with ail their advantages whether of nature or 
leaming, bom citizens of a country to which their 
father's policy and their grandfather s arms had brought 
great prosperity, squandered the resources of the state 
by the help of what, according to you, is so excellent 
a director of the communities of men — the power of 
éloquence. 

X f^ ONSIDER again our ancient laws and traditional 

39 V-^ usages, our auspices over which I, no lessthan you, 
Crassus, préside for the préservation of our country; 
our religions observances and cérémonies; the body 
of civil law which has for générations been domesticated 
in my family, though none of us has ever been 
famous as an orator ; do thèse owe any thing in respect 
of origin, interprétation, or even gênerai treatment to 

40 the représentatives of oratory ? Indeed, if my memory 
serves me, Servius Galba, a very gifted speaker, M. 
iBmilius Porcina, and our friend Caius Carbo, the victim 
of your youthful efforts, knew nothing of statute law. 
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boggled over traditional usage^ and had little ac- 
quaintance with civil law ; and, with the exception of 
you, my friend, who owe to your own enthusiasm more 
than to any spécial gift peculiar to the orator the 
knowledge of civil law which you hâve leamt from 
me, our own âge is ignorant of law to an extent that 
sometimes makes one blush for it. As to the assump- 4^ 
tion which you made at the end of your remarks, with 
ail the assurance of au unquestioned title, that the 
orator can be perfectly at home and is never at a 
loss in a discussion upon any topic, I should hâve 
scouted it at once, were you not hère lord of ail 
you survey, and I should hâve instructed a host of 
litigants who would either contest your claims by a 
praetor's injunction or challenge you to prove your 
title by process of law, as having committed a rash and 
violent seizure of the domains of others. For first of 4^ 
ail the Pythagoreans would go to law with you, and 
the Democriteans and ail the other physicists would 
appear in court to assert their claims, ail of them 
aecomplished and weighty speakers, against whom 
you could not possibly make out a tenable case. 
Another heavy attack would come irom the schools of 
the moral philosophers, beginning with Socrates, their 
first founder, proving that you had leamt nothing, 
made no inquiries, and knew nothing about the good 
and evil in human affairs, the émotions and the habits 
of men, or the true theoiy of Ufe. Then, after they 
had made a combined attack upon you, each school 
would bring its separate action against you. The 43 
Academy would be upon you, forcing you to contradict 

B 
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with your own lips anjrthing and everything you saîd ; 
our fnends the Stoics would hopelessly entrap you in 
the subtleties of their arguments and interrogations ; 
while the Peripatetics would prove triumphantly that 
you must go to them for those very things which you 
believe to be the spécial requirements and omaments 
of the orator, and would demonstrate that Aristotle 
and Theophrastus had written much better, and much 
more too, on thèse subjects than ail the professed 
44 teachers of rhetorie. I say nothing of the mathema- 
ticians^ grammarians^ and musicians with whose arts 
your oratorical faculty has not even the most distant 
''/S^connection. For thèse reasons, Crassus, my opinion is 
that the large and comprehensive claims you make 
are quite beyond the mark. You must content your- 
self with this — and it is no slight thing — that you can 
guarantee that in the law-courts any case in which you 
plead will seem the stronger and more plausible, that 
in the national assembly and in the senate a speech 
firom you will hâve most power to persuade ; that you, 
in short, will produce an impression in professional 
men of the ability, in laymen of the truth, of your 
contention. If you succeed in doing more than this, 
the success I shall attribute not to the orator, but to 
some spécial giffc attaching to the personality of the 
speaker.' 

XI /^ RASSUS : ' I am fully aware, Scaevola, that such are 

45 the assertions made and the arguments habitually 

used by the Greeks; for I attended the lectures of 

their chief men when I stayed at Athens on my re- 
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tum from Macedonia, at a time^ as I was told, of 
great prosperity with the Academy, when Charmadas^ 
Clitomachus^ and iBschines were ils leading spirits. 
Metrodorus also was there^ who^ as well as they^ had 
been a constant attendant at the lectures of the 
great Cameades, who was said to hâve been a speaker 
of exceptional vigour and the widest knowledge. 
Mnesarchus^ also^ a pupil of your hero Panaetius^ was 
in fîill activity^ and Diodorus, a pupil of Critolaus the 
Peripatetic. Besides thèse there were many well- 4^ 
known lights of the philosophie world, ail of whom I 
observed with almost one consent rejected the orator 
from the guidance of political affairs^ debarred him 
irom ail leaming and knowledge of more important 
subjects^ and consigned and confined him to the law- 
courts and the hustings^ as a slave to a pounding-mill. 
But I was not inclined to agrée either with them or 47 
with the first and leading author of such discussions as 
the présent, by far the most convincing and éloquent 
of ail the philosophers, I mean Plato, whose " Gorgias " 
I read very carefully with Charmadas on this occasion 
at Athens ; and indeed what struck me most in read- 
ing this dialogue was, that Plato, while satirising the 
orators, seemed himself to be the greatest orator of 
them ail. The fact is, a mère verbal dispute has long 
been exercising the ingenuity of our friends the 
Greeks, who dearly love an argument and never mind 
the truth. For if we define the orator as the man 4^ 
who can speak with fluency only before the prœtor, or 
before the bcnch, or in the popular assembly, or in the 
senate,still^ even under thèse limitations there are many 
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other qualifications which we must allow him ; for he 
cannot deal even with such matters with due judgment 
and skill without close application to public afiairs^ 
without a knowledge of statutes^ customs^ and law, or 
without much insight into the nature and characters 
of men. Without thèse qualifications no one in any 
question he is dealing with can be quite safe even on 
the minor points of judgment and skill^ and with 
them, surely, he cannot be wanting in knowledge on 
the most important subjects. If you will itot allow any 
function to the orator^ save that of expressing himself 
adequately in point of arrangement^ style^ and matter^ 
then I ask how can he achieve even that without the 
further knowledge which you with others do not allow 
him ? For the true virtue of rhetoric cannot hâve fiiU 
play^ unless the speaker has mastered the subject on 

49 which he intends to speak. Thus if the famous 
physicist Democritus expressed himself in admirable 
style (and on this point my own opinion coincides 
with the accepted tradition), while the subject-matter 
of his discourses is that of the physical philosopher, 
the style and language of them, we must believe, is 
that of the orator; and if Plato discoursed in most 
perfect language on subjects most remote from ordinary 
political questions ; if likewise Aristotle, Theophrastus, 
and Cameades in their lectures proved themselves 
men of éloquence with ail the charm of a polished 
style ; the subjects of which they treat I readily admit 
belong to other branches of leaming, but their lan- 
guage falls entirely within the one province which we 

50 are now discussing and investigating. Indeed we see 
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that certain philosophers hâve treated of the same 
subjects in a meagre and jejune style^ as, for instance^ 
Chrysippus, who is spoken of for his extraordinary 
acuteness ; but he did not therefore fail to satisiy the 
requirements of the philosopher^ because he did not 
possess the gift of expression, which is the outcome of 
an entirely différent branch of study. 

WHAT is it then that makes the différence, and XII 
how are we to distinguish the rich and copions 
diction of the philosophers I hâve named from the 
meagr^ diction of those who hâve not the same variety 
and grâce of language at their command ? Surely the 
one differentia of thèse more éloquent philosophers we 
shall find to be that they bring to their work a style at 
once harmonious and éloquent, and distinguished by a 
certain note of artistic finish ; and such a style, if not 
supported by a thorough knowledge of his subject on 
the part of the speaker, must either be conspicuous 
by its absence, or else provoke gênerai dérision. For 5^ 
nothing, surely, can be so idiotie as a mère jingle of 
words, be they as choice and perfect as you will, if there 
is no meaning or knowledge underlying them. What- 
ever then his subject may be, to whatever science it 
may belong and of whatever kind, the orator, if he 
has studied it as he would a brief, will speak on it 
with more skill and in better language than even 
the man who has made some original discovery or 
has technical skill in that spécial line. If I am 5^ 
met by the objection that there are certain trains 
of thought and questions appropriate to the orator. 
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and a knowledge of certain subjects clearly defined 
by the limits of public life, I am quite ready to admit 
that it is with such subjects our profession as speakers 
is most constantly employed^ but at the same time^ 
even in connection with thèse, there is very much 
that does not fall within the teaching or appréhension 

53 of the ordinary professors of rhetoric. Thus, as every 
one knows, the virtue of oratory is most effectively 
displayed in arousing the anger, disgust, or indignation 
of an audience, or in tuming them from such excite- 
ment of feeling to mercy and pity ; and hère no one 
but a man who has made himself thoroughly familiar 
with the characters of men, and the whole range of 
human feeling, and the motives whereby men's minds 
are excited or calmed, will ever be able to produce by 

54 his words the effect which he desires. This whole 
topic is of course generally considered to be the spécial 
province of the philosopher, nor will the orator with 
my sanction at ail demur to this ; but conceding to the 
philosophers the mère knowledge of such subjects, 
because they hâve chosen to concentrate ail their 
efforts in that direction, he will further make himself 
responsible for the oratorical treatment of them, for 
which a knowledge of them is absolutely indispensable ; 
for the spécial province of the orator is, as I hâve said 
already more than once, to express himself in a style 
at once impressive and artistic and conformable with 

< , the thoughts and feelings of human nature. 

XIII 'T^HAT Aristotle and Theophrastus hâve written on 

55 X this subject, I admit ; but does not this, Scœvola, 
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entirely confinn my contention ? For where they and 
the orator are on common ground, I do not borrow 
from them ; whereas they admit that their discourses 
on this subject belong to oratory, and therefore, while 
they give to their other treatises the title proper to 
their own profession^ thèse they entitle " rhetorical/' 
and refer to them undei: that name. Thus when^ as 56 
very often happens^ occasion arises in the course of a 
speech for the ordinary commonplaces^ when the 
speaker has to enlarge upon the immortal gods^ natural 
affection^ kindly feeling, friendship^ the common rights 
ofhumanity, justice^ tempérance^ magnanimity^ and ail 
the other virtues, the cry wiil be raised^ I suppose^ by 
ail the philosophical schools and sects that ail this is 
their spécial province in which the orator has neither 
part nor parcel ; but for my part, while I am ready to 
concède to them the right of discussing thèse subjects 
in the study by way of pastime, I shall still assign and 
allot to the orator the power of enlarging^ with ail the 
charm of impressive éloquence^ on the Isame thèmes 
which they debate in the meagre and lifeless language 
of the parlour. This was the line of argument I 57 
adopted with the philosophers at Athens, being urged 
to do so by our friend Marcus Marcellus^ who is now 
curule œdile, and would, I am sure^ be hère to take 
part in our présent discussion, if it were not for his 
officiai duties at the Games ; indeed, even then, though 
a mère youth, he was an enthusiastic student of 
rhetoric. Again, when question arises about laws and 5^ 
contracts, about war and peace, about allies and tribu- 
taries, about the rights of the citizens, distinguished 
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according to their différent classes and ages^ the Greeks 
are quite welcome to say^ if they like^ that Lycurgus 
and Solon (though, by the way, I am of opinion that 
they ought to be reckoned among the représentatives 
of éloquence) had better knowledge than Hyperides 
or Demosthenes^ two quite consummate masters of the 
most polished éloquence ; or the Roman is welcome in 
thijB matter to prefer the decemvirs, who drew up the 
XÎI Tables and must therefore hâve been sagacious 
statesmen^ to Servius Galba and your father-in-law 
Caius Lœlius^ who it is generally admitted were the 

59 leading orators of their day ; for while I hâve no wish 
to deny that there are certain departments of the art 
spécial tothose who hâve concentrated ail their énergies 
on the investigation and exposition of those départ- 

r ments^ I do maintain that the complète and perfect 
orator is he who can speak on ail subjects with fluency 
and variety. 

XIV ^ URELY, it often happens that in cases which are 
w3 admittedly the proper province of the orator, 
some topic arises for which the speaker has to draw, 
not on his practical expérience of political life, which 
is ail that you aliow to the orator, but on the resources 
of some less famihar science^ and he has to borrow from 

60 it. For instance, can a speech, I ask, either against or 
on behalf of a gênerai, be made without some 
familiarity with military affairs, or, often, without some 
geographical knowledge of localities ? Can a speech 
be made before the assembly either against or in 
support of a proposed law, or in the senate on anr 
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gênerai question of state administration^ without con- 
sidérable knowledge both theoretical and practical of 
State afiairs ? Can the power of language be applied to 
the exciting or even allaying of the émotions and feel- 
ings of an audience^ which is a thing of primary import- 
ance in an orator^ without a most careful study of ail 
those théories which are put forth by philosophy on 
the différent natures and characters of men ? Lastly, 6i 
though I very much doubt whether I shall make my 
contention good to your satisfaction^ I will not hesitate 
to assert my sincère belief, that while questions of . 
physics and mathematics, and ail those others which 
you just now laid down as spécial to the other branches 
of science, fall within the knowledge of those who 
make such studies their business^ yet if any one wishes 
to elucidate such subjects rhetorically, he must apply 
for aid to the oratorical faculty. For though it is an 62 
admitted fact that the famous architect Philo^ who 
built the arsenal at Athens^ explained his design to the 
assembly in a very able speech, we must not therefore 
suppose that the virtue of his speech was due to his 
skill as an architect rather than to his skill as an 
orator. Nor, ^gsân, if our friènd Antonius hère had had 
to speak for Hermodorus on the design of his dockyard, 
would he, with previous instructions from Hermodorus, 
hâve failed to speak in admirable style and with 
adéquate knowledge on another's handiwork. Nor, 
again, did Asclepiades, whom we knew not only as a 
doctor, but as a friend, in so far as he used to speak 
in admirable style, represent the médical so much as 
the oratorical faculty. Indeed what Socrates used to 63 
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say is more tenable, though not true, that every one 
can be sufficiently éloquent on a subject which he 
knows ; the real truth being^ that no one can either 
be éloquent on a subject he does not know^ or speak 
well on any particular subject he does know, even if 
he has perfect knowledge of it^ but has no skill in the 
artistic composition of speeches. 

XV 'nnHEREFORE, if what is desired is a comprehensive 

64 X définition of the spécial faculty of the orator as 
a whole, the true orator, in my opinion, the man really 
worthy of this grand name, will be he who, whatever 
subject may arise for elucidation by language, will speak 
on this with judgment, in harmonious language, in per- 
fect style, and with accuracy, ail combined with a 

65 certain dignity of delivery. If the term I hâve used, 
'* on any subject whatever," seems to any one too extra- 
vagant, he or any one else is welcome to trim and prune 
my définition in this direction as much as they like ; 
but this ï will hold to, that even if the orator has no 
knowledge of those matters which lie within the range 
of the other arts and branches of study, but only un- 
derstands those which come within the debates and 
discussions of public life, still if he has to speak on 
such extraneous subjects, the orator^ after instructions 
on the particular points involved in each case firom those 
who do understand them, will speak far better than 

66 those who hâve spécial knowledge of them. Thus if 
Sulpicius should hâve occasion to speak on a military 
question, he will make inquiries of our connection, 
Caius Marius, and when he has received his answer, 
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he will deliver himself in such a way as to give even 
Marius the impression that he knows his subject 
better than his informant. If he has to speak on a 
point of law^ he will put himself in communication 
with you^ Scsevola^ and thanks to his oratorical skill will 
surpass even so leamed and experienced a lawyer as 
yourself in his treatment of those subjects on which he 
has been instructed by y ou. If^ stgain, occasion should 67 
arise when he has to speak about human nature^ the 
vices and desires of men^ about modération and tempér- 
ance, about pain or death, he will perhaps, if it seem 
advisable — though the orator ought to be familiar with 
such subjects — consult with that leamed philosopher 
Sextus Pompeius. One thing I am confident he will 
do, whatever the subject and whoever his informant, 
he will speak on it in far better style than the man 
from whom he gained his information. But if he will 68 
take my advice, as philosophy is divided into three 
parts, the investigation of the secrets of nature, the 
subtleties of dialectic, the study of life and morals, 
let us pass by the first two as a concession to our in- 
dolence ; but unless we hold to the third, which has 
always been one of the orator's subjects, we shall leave 
the orator nothing in which he can be really great. 
This topic, therefore, of life and morals, must be 69 
thoroughly mastered by the orator; the other subjects, 
though he may not hâve studied them, he. will be able, 
if need be, to treat oratorically if he is put in possession 
of the necessary material. 
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XVI XI? OR if the leamed world is agreed that Aratus^ 
X though quîte ignorant of astronomy^ has corn- 
posed a most éloquent and artistic poem on the 
heavens and the stars, and that Nicander of Colophon^ 
though he never had anjrthing to do with agri- 
culture, has written a noble poem on country life 
by virtue of his poetical faculty and not from any 
knowledge of rustic lore, why should not the orator 
be able to speak with the éloquence of a master on 
subjects which he has only studied for a particular case 

70 and occasion ? For the poet is very near akin to the 
orator, being somewhat more restricted in his rhythms, 
though freer in his choice of words, but in many of his 
methods of omament his fellow and almost his equal ; 
in this respect, at ail events, nearly the same, in so far 
as he recognises no limitations to his fiill and perfect 
right of expatiating in whatever fîeld he pleases with 

71 the same mastery and freedom as the orator. For as 
to your assertion that, were I not hère lord of ail I 
survey, you would at once hâve scouted my remark 
that the orator ought to be a perfect master in every 
subject of discourse and every department of human 
culture, I assure you, Scaevola, I should never hâve 
thought for a moment of making the remark if I 

7 a imagined that I had realised my own idéal. But I do 
feel what Caius Lucilius used often to say — a man who 
was not on the best termswith you, and for that very 
reason not so intimate with me as he wished to be, but 
for ail that we must admit his leaming and great 
culture — that no one ought to be considered an orator 
who is not well trained in ail those branches of leaming 
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^ ^ wbich ought to be included in a libéral éducation ; and 
though we make no immédiate use of such subjects in 
a speech, still it becomes quite évident whether we 
are totally ignorant ôf them or bave studied them. 
Just as witb those who play at bail, tbougb in their 73 
actual play they bave no occasion for the exact 
dexterity of tbe gymnasium, still we may infer from 
tbeir mère movements whether they hâve practised 
gymnastics or not ; and similarly witb sculptors, 
althougb at the moment they bave no occasion for 
painting, still it is quite évident whether they know 
bow to paint or not ; so in our speeches delivered in 
tbe courts, or to tbe people, or in the senate, even 
tbougb no direct use is made of tbe other arts, it is 
nevertbeless plainly apparent whether the speaker bas 
fîgured merely in tbe workshop of tbe ranter, or bas 
prepared bimself for bis task by an éducation in ail ^^ 

tbe libéral arts/ ^ 

ÇCjEFOLA then replied witb a smile: ^ will not XVII 
contest tbe point further witb you, Crassus ; for 74 
by some trick you bave made good the particular point 
which you stated against me, first conceding to me 
that tbe orator does not possess certain qualifications 
which I beld that be did not, and then by some 
legerdemain giving another colour to thèse qualifica- 
tions, and allowing the orator a peculiar title to them. 
I remember that, when on my visit to Rhodes as 75 
Govemor of Asia, I compared the lessons I bad re- 
ceived from Panaetius witb the teachings of Apollonius, 
the famous professor of rhetoric in that city, be, in bis 
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usual way, expressed much scom and contempt for 
philosophy^ but his remarks though witty were not 
very impressive. The tone of your remarks^ however, 
has been very différent ; you hâve expressed no con- 
tempt for any art or branch of leaming, but spoken of 
them ail as the attendants and handmaids of oratory. 

y 6 Now if any one man could master ail the arts^ and at 
the same time combine with them your gift of con- 
summate éloquence^ I cannot but say that he would 
be a very remarkable and truly admirable spécimen of 
humanity ; but such a man — if there were, or ever had 
been, or ever could be such a man — would be you and 
no one else, of that I am sure, who, not only in my 
opinion, but in the opinion of every one, hâve monopo- 
lised — if my friends hère will pardon the expression — 

77 the whole field of oratorical glory. But if there is 
no subject connected with civil and political life of 
which you lack the knowledge, and yet you hâve not 
mastered that further and comprehensive knowledge 
which you expect of the orator. it occurs to me that 
we may be attributing to him more than the actual 

^3 facts of the case would warrant/ Crassus : ^ Ah, you 
must remember I was not speaking of my own attain- 
ments, but of those of the idéal orator. Why, what 
hâve I leamt, or what could I know, my early intro- 
duction to active life having precluded ail possibility 
of study ? I was exhausted by my exertions in the 
forum, in élections, in politics, in the causes of my 
fiîends, before I could form any idea of such high 

79 subjects. But if you are pleased to find so much 
merit in one who, though not specially wanting, as 
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you think^ in natural ability^ has been certainly want- 
ing in leaming and leisure^ and I must admit too^ in 
that keen désire to leam^ what do you think ? Sup- 
posîng some one with even greater natural ability 
were to combine those qualifications which hâve been 
beyond my reach, to what perfection of oratory might 
not he attain ! ' 

HERE Antonius took up the argument. ' I quite XVIII 
agrée,' he said, ^with what you are saying, 80 
Crassus, and I hâve no doubt that if the orator under- 
stood the nature and theory of ail arts and subjects 
of art, his speeches would gain greatly in richness of 
style. But in the first place such knowledge is diffî- 81 
cuit of attainment, especially amidst the many engage- 
ments of our modem life ; and, in the second place, 
there is a real danger lest we should be tempted to 
give up the constant practice of speaking in the 
popular assembly and the iaw-courts. For it seems to 
me that we find quite a distinct kind of oratory in 
those men of whom you spoke just now, although I 
admit they express themselves with grâce and dîgnity, 
whether their subject be the phenomena of nature or 
ethics. We find a character of élégance and luxuri- 
ance in their language, redolent rather of the polish 
of the schools than suited to the active excitement of 
our public life. I myself, I must tell you, though I 82 
had but a récent and superficial acquaintance with 
Greek literature, on arriving at Athens, on my way to 
Cilicia as proconsul, made a stay of several days there, 
really because the weather was not favourable for 
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sailing; but as I was daily in the company of the 
leading philosophera, the same^ speaking roughly^ as 
you hâve just mentioned^ and as somehow or other 
it had become known among them that I, like your- 
self, was constantly engaged in the most important 
causes^ they each of them favoured me with such 
ideas as they could give me on the funetion and 

83 procédure of the orator. Among others your friend 
Mnesarehus also maintained that those whom we 
call oratora were nothing but a set of joumeymen 
speakers with ready and practised tongues ; but that 
a real orator no one could be save " the philosopher," 
and éloquence itself, inasmuch as it was the know- 
ledge of good speaking, was one of the virtues, and 
he who had one virtue had ail virtues, and ail the 
virtues were like and equal to one another ; and 
therefore the éloquent man had ail the virtues, and 
was, in fact, the philosopher. But the style of oratory 
he affected was crabbed and meagre, and very ab- 

84 horrent to Roman taste. Charmadas, however, ex- 
pressed himself with far more ease and fluency on the 
same subject, not by way of settiiig forth his own 
opinions, for the traditional custom of the Academy 
was al way s to oppose ail cornera in a discussion — but 
on this particular occasion what he gave us to under- 
stand was, that those who were called professors of 
rhetoric, and gave lessons in the art of speaking, knew 
absolutely nothing, and that no one could possibly 
acquire the power of speaking, except the man who 
had mastered the discoveries of philosophy. 
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THE disputants on the other side were able XIX 
speakers^ citizens of Athens, who were con- ^5 
versant with politics and the law-courts. Among them 
was Menedemus, who was at Rome the other day as 
my guest; and when he argued that there was a 
spécial kind of wisdom which dealt with the investi- 
gation into the principles of the constitution and 
administration of states^ Charmadas was up in arms 
in a moment^ heing^ as he was^ a ready man with ail 
leaming at his fingers' ends^ and every variety of 
subject at his command to a degree quite inconceiv- 
able. He proceeded to prove that we must go to 
philosophy for ail the constituent éléments of that 
spécial kind of wisdom, nor were the régulations 
usually made in states about the worship of the gods, 
the éducation of youth^ justice^ endurance, tempér- 
ance, modération, and ail such others, without which 
communities could not either exist or be in a sound 
condition, anywhere to be found in the treatises of the 
rhetoricians. ïf thèse great teachers of rhetoric in- gg 
cluded in their course this formidable array of really 
important subjects, why was it, he asked, that their 
text-books were full to overflowing with directions 
about exordiums, perorations, and rubbish of this kind 
— for so he dubbed them — whereas about the right 
ordering of states, and the drawing up of laws, about 
equity, justice, and integrity, about the control of the 
passions, and the training of the characters of men 
not a single syllable could be found in ail their 
writings. The actual directions they gave he would 3^ 
cover with ridicule, showing that they were not only 
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quite innocent of the particular wisdom which they 
claimed for themselves^ but did not even understand 
the seientifie theory of oratory which they professed. 
The essence he supposed of oratory was^ that on the 
one hand the speaker should appear to his audience 
in the character which he wished to assume ; and this 
was a matter of personal ethics^ on which thèse pro- 
fessors of rhetorîc had given no guidance in their 
instructions; and on the other hand the audience 
should be affected as the speaker meant they should 
be ; and this again could not possibly be the case 
unless the speaker had leamt in how many ways^ and 
by what means, and by what style of oratory the 
feelings of men can be moved in one direction or 
another. Ail such knowledge was among the secrets 
of the most abstruse and most profound philosophy^ 
which thèse rhetoricians had not touched even with 

88 the tips of their tongues. AU this Menedemus tried 
to meet by quoting examples rather than by argu- 
ments; with his ready memory he quoted many 
splendid passages from the speeches of Demosthenes 
by way of proving that in swaying the feelings of 
judges or people as he would by the power of his 
words, he showed no ignorance of the means by which 
he could efPect those objects which Charmadas main- 
tained no one could master without a knowledge of 
philosophy. 

XX /^^ H ARMADAS replied that he did not deny 

89 V.^' Demosthenes was a man of wonderful sagacity, 
and had a wonderful gift of speaking, but whether 
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this was owing to his own native wit^ or to his having 
been^ as was well known^ a constant attendant at the 
lectures of Plato, the question was not what Demo- 
sthenes could do^ but what the professors of rhetoric 
taught. On more than one occasion too he went so 90 
far as to maintain that there was no such thing as an 
art of rhetoric ; and having proved this by argument^ 
firstly^ because we are so constituted by nature as to 
be able by winning words to blandish those of whom 
we hâve any request to make, and by angry words to 
intimidate an opponent ; to set forth the facts of a 
case^ and establish any charge we bring ; to réfute the 
statements of the opposite party ; and finally, to appeal 
for mercy and commisération^ — this being the field in 
which the whole power of the orator finds its occupa 
tion ; — and secondly^ because habit and practice at once 
sharpen the powers of our understanding^ and increase 
the readiness of our utterance ; he would then quote a 
number of instances jbo support his contention. First^ 91 
he asserted that no writer of a treatise on the art^ one 
would almost think of set purpose^ had ever been even 
moderately âuent^ and he quoted instances beginning 
with Corax or some such name^ and Tisias, who were 
admittedly the first inventors of the art ; but instances 
of really éloquent speakers who had never studied 
such things^ or even cared to know anything whatever 
about them^ he quoted in really countless numbers: 
and among them, whether in joke or because he really 
thought so and had so been informed^ he pointed to 
me as one who had not studied the subject^ and yet 
as ht was pleased to say^ had achieved some success 
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as an orator. To the former of thèse two statements^ 
that I had not studied ai ail, I made no demur^ but 
in the latter, I supposed he was either making fun of 

92 me^ or was himself mistaken. But art, he said^ there 
could be none^ except where the subject-matter was 
known and thoroughly understood, had référence to 
one definite end^ and was never uneertain; whereas 
ail the subjects dealt with by the orator were con- 
tingent and uneertain ; since on the one hand speeches 
on them were made by those who did not fully under- 
stand them all^ and on the other were listened to by 
those in whom the speaker had to produce not scientific 
knowledge^ but only a false^ or at ail e vents an in- 

93 distinct opinion for the time being. Need I say more ? 
By such arguments he seemed to me to prove that 
neither is there any systematic art of rhetoric^ nor can 
any one^ except a man who has mastered the teachings 
of the profoundest philosophy^ be either an artistic or 
powerful speaker. And, while on this subject, Char- 
madas used to express a warm admiration for your 
abilities, Crassus; he had found me, he said, a very 
good listener, and you a very formidable debater. 

XXI ]T T was with this belief that I was tempted to say 
94 ^JL in a little book which escaped from my desk 
without my knowledge and consent, and feli into the 
hands of the public, that I had known several good 
speakers, but up to that date not a single real orator, 
and I laid it down there that a good speaker was one 
who could speak with adéquate acuteness and perspi- 
eacity before an ordinary audience from the point of 
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view of what may be called the average intelligence, 

but a real orator was one who could add a charm and 

glamour of magnificence to the thème of his choice, 

and held within the compass of his own mind and 

memory ail the springs of knowledge on ail subjects 

which had any bearing on oratory. '^ Granting that 

such attainment is difficult for us because we are over- 

whelmed by the calls of contested élections and 

public life before we hâve begun to learn,' let us 

however assume it to be within the possibilities of 

the subject. Indeed, if I may venture on a prophecy, 95 

and judging from what I know of the abilities of our 

fellow-countrymen, I hâve good hope that we shall 

some day see some Roman, who, with a keener en- 

thusiasm than we now hâve or ever hâve had, with 

more leisure and riper faculties for study, and with 

greater power o£ work and industry, will after steady 

dévotion to hearing, reading, and writing, prove the 

idéal of which we are now in search, and be qualified 

to claim the title, not merely of a good speaker, but ^ 

of a real oratorl though, after ail, I am inclined to 

think that the man is hère before us in the person of 

Crassus, or if, it may be, he is to be one of equal 

ability, who has heard, and read, and written some- 

what more than our friend, it will not be much that 

he will add to his achievement/ 

AT this point Sulpicius exclaimed, ' It has been an XXII 
unexpected, though by no means an unwelcome 96 
pleasure to Cotta and myself, that your conversation, 
Crassus, should hâve taken the tum it has. In coming 
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hère we thoùght it quite pleasure enough to look 
forward to^ if we should hâve the chance of taking 
away with us something worth remembering from 
your conversation^ supposing it had been on other 
subjects ; but that y ou should fall into this discussion 
of ail others, which has penetrated almost into the 
arcana of this pursuit^ or art^ or faculty^ which ever it 
is^ seemed to us a thing almost too good to hope for. 

97 For though from my earliest manhood I hâve been 
possessed with a warm admiration for both of you^ 
with an affection^ indeed, I may say^ for Crassus which 
never allowed me to leave his side, I hâve never been 
able to draw a word from him on the virtue and 
method of oratory^ though I hâve appealed to him 
again and again both personally and through the 
médiation of Drusus. And in this matter you^ 
Antonius^ I will frankly admit^ hâve never refused 
to answer my questions or solve my diffîculties^ and 
hâve very often told me the rules which it was your 

98 habit to observe in practice. On this occasion^ now 
that you have^ both of you, given us a glimpse into 
the secret of attaining to the exact object of our 
search, Crassus himself having begun the conversation^ 
pray do us the kindness of following out your théories 
on the whole question of rhetoric in précise detaiL 
If we can only prevail on you to do this, I shall owe 
a deep debt of gratitude to your school and villa of 
Tusculum, and shall give a far higher place in my 
estimation to your suburban lecture-room than to 

99 the great Academy and Lyceum/ Crassus : ' My dear 
Sulpicius, let us ask Antonius, who not only can do 
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what you want^ but bas been in the habit of doing it^ 
as you told us just now. For myself, I admit that I 
bave always fought shy of ail such talk^ and bave 
again and again tumed a deaf ear to your most urgent 
appeals^ as you remarked a few moments ago. I did 
so not from any pride or want of courtesy, nor because 
I was unwilling to satisfy your very proper and most 
laudable curiosity^ especially as I saw that nature had 
endowed you with quite exceptional and extraordinary 
qualifications for an orator ; but I was deterred^ I do 
assure you, by want of familiarity with such dis- 
cussionSj and want of skill in dealiug with the tradi- 
tional rules of the so-called art of rhetoric.' Cotta: loo 
' Since we bave succeeded in what we thought was the 
main difficulty^ getting you to speak at ail on this sub- 
ject^ Crassus^ for what remains it will now be entirely 
our own fault if we let you go before you bave fully 
answered ail our questions/ Crasstis: * Only^ I suppose^ loi 
on those points on which^ to employ the formula used 
in the taking up of inheri tances, ^^I shall bave the 
knowledge and the power/" Cotta: 'Why, do you 
think either of us is so conceited as to expect to bave 
knowledge or power where you hâve neither the one 
nor the other ? ' Crassus : ' Come then, on thèse con- 
ditions^ provided I am at liberty to say " I cannot," 
where I cannot^ and " I do not know/' where I do not, 
you may catéchise me as you will/ Sulpicius : ' Nay, 102 
the only question we want to ask is, what do you think 
about the statement Antonius bas just made ? do you 
think that there is an art of rhetoric ? ' Crassus : ' Well, 
to be sure — do you take me now for one of your lazy 
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talkative Greek fiiends^ a leamed man perhaps and 
well-read, and therefore put before me some trifling 
question on which I am to hold forth at pleasure ? 
When do you suppose I hâve given any thought or at- 
tention to such questions ? Hâve I not always rather 
laughed at the conceitof those persons^ who^ on taking 
their seat in a lecture-room^ invite any member of a 
crowded audience to speak if he has a question to ask ? 

103 This practice was started^ we are told, by Gorgias of 
Leontini^ and he was thought to be undertaking 
an immense responsibility in giving notice that he 
was ready to speak on ail subjects on which any one 
wished to be instructed. Afterwards, however, the 
custom became gênerai^ and is so at the présent day^ 
there being no subject^ however important^ however 
unexpected^ however novel, on which thèse people do 
not profess that they will say everything that can 

104 be said. If I had thought that you^ Cotta^ or you^ 
Sulpicius^ desired to receive instruction on this subject^ 
I would hâve brought hère with me some Greek pro- 
fessor to amuse us with such discourse ; indeed^ it is not 
impossible to do so now^ for my young friend Marcus 
Piso^ who is a devoted student of rhetoric^ and a man 
of striking ability^ and a great admirer of mine^ has 
staying with him a Peripatetic of the name of Staseas^ 
a gentleman with whom I am on the best of terms^ 
and who^ I see^ is recognised^ by ail who know^ as the 
leader of that particular school/ 

XXIII O CJEVOLA : ' What is this nonsense about Staseas, 
'®S and the Peripatetics ? You must humour our 
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young fiiends^ Crassus^ who do not want to hear the 
everyday loquacity of some Greek theorist, nor the 
stale prattle of the lecture-roora, but are anxious to 
leam the opinions of a man in whose footsteps they 
désire to tread^ the wisest and most éloquent orator of 
the day^ who has proved his pre-eminence^ too^ in 
wisdom and debate^ not in rhetorical treatises^ but 
in the most important causes^ and in Rome^ the seat 
of empire and the home of glory. For my part^ io6 
though I hâve always seen in you my idéal of an 
orator, yet I hâve never given you greater crédit 
for éloquence than for courtesy; a courtesy which 
now more than at any time it becomes you to exercise, 
and not shirk a discussion to which you are invited by 
two young men of excelleift parts.' Crassus : ' Well, 107 
well, 1 am very anxious to obhge your friends, and I 
will not refuse to state briefly, as I always do, what is 
my opinion on each point that has been raised. First 
of ail — since I feel I shoùld not be justifîed in slighting 
your claims upon my respect, Scœvola — my answer is 
that I am of opinion that there is of rhetoric no art at 
ail, or only a skeleton of one, the fact being that the 
whole controversy among the leamed tums upon a 
verbal ambiguity. If we defiiie an art accord ing to 108 
the statement just made by Antonius as dealing only 
with subject-matter which is exactly known and 
thoroughly understood, removed from the sphère of 
mère arbitrary opinion, and grasped only by the 
scientific understanding, it seems to me there is no 
art of oratory ; for ail public speaking in its différent 
branches deals with a variable subject-matter, and 
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takes its colour from the ordinary opinions and feel- 
109 ings of mankind. If, however, the rules which hâve 
as a matter of fact and practice been foUowed by 
speakers hâve been observed and noted down by men 
of skill and expérience^ with a technical nomenclature 
and a scientific distribution into classes and sub- 
divisions — a thing which I see may very possibly hâve 
been done — I perceive no reason why we should not 
admit an art of rhetoric, usîng the term, that is, not 
according to its strict définition, but in its ordinary 
acceptation. Still, whethèr there is an art of rhetoric 
or only the semblance of one, we cannot of course 
afibrd to despise it; though it must be understood 
that there are other and more important requirements 
for the attainment of éloquence/ 

XXIV T T ERE Antonius said that he heartily agreed with 
'^^ XX Crassus, so far as he did not admit an art of 
rhetoric in the full sensé usual with those who made 
oratory whoUy and solely a question of art, nor on the 
other hand entirely repudiate such an art as most of 
the philosophers did. ^ But,' he continued, ' 1 believe 
that an exposition firom you of those requirements 
which you consider more helpful to oratory than any 
III art will be very welcome to our firiends.' Crassus: 
^Well, 1 will say my say as I hâve begun, and will 
only beg of you not to let the public know of any 
" indiscrétions " I may let fall. However, I shall keep 
a strict watch on myself, and avoiding ail the airs of 
the master or prof essor, and speaking only as a simple 
Roman citizen who has had some expérience of public 
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life and a fair éducation^ I shall endeavour to give the 
impression, not of having volunteered a discourse on 
my own initiative, but of having been accidentally 
drawn into a discussion started by you. Let me first 112 
remind you that when a candidate for office I used to 
ask Scaevola to let me prosecute my canvass without 
his help, telling him that I now wished to be in- 
discreet, in other words, to make a successfid canvass 
which could not possibly be done except at the cost of 
some indiscrétion, and that he was the one man of 
ail others in whose présence I was most reluctant to 
be guilty of such conduct. And now he, as fortune will 
hâve it, is hère to see and witness my indiscrétion; 
for surely it is the height of indiscrétion to speak 
about speaking, seeing that any speaking can never be 
other than indiscreet except when it is necessary.' 
ScœvoUt ; 'Never mind that — only proceed, and I will 113 
take the responsibility of any blâme you are afraid 
oV 

/^RASSUS: 'Well then, my feeling about it is XXV 

this: — In the first place, natural talents are a 
most important facLor i^â oratory; those authors, for 
instance, of whom Antcnius spoke just now, were not 
déficient in t^*? theory and method uf oratoiy, but in 
natural gifts. What is needed, is a certain agility of 
thought and mind, so as to ensure readiness of inven- 
tion, richness of expression and style, and strength and 
permanence of memory > and if any one supposes that 114 
thèse powers can be acquired by art — which is quite a 
mistake — indeed we ought fo be well satisfied if they 
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can be sharpened and stimulated by art^ but that 
they should be put into us and given by art is quite 
impossible^ being, as they ail are, gifts of nature — what 
are we to say about those qualifications which are 
obviously part of a man's natural endowments^ mobility 
of tongue, tone of voice, power of lung^ physique^ a 
certain conformation of feature and gênerai pose of 

115 limb ? I do not of course mean to imply that art can- 
not give a finish in some cases^ for I know weD enough 
that good natural gifts can be improved by teaching^ 
and those which are not of the best may still in some 
manner be furbished up and corrected ; but there are 
people so halting of speech^ or with such unmusical 
voices^ or so uncouth and awkward in look and carnage^ 
that in spite of great abilities and skill they can never 
rank as orators ; whereas some again are so gifted in 
thèse respects, so rich in natural endowments^ that 
they seem not merely bom orators but to hâve been 

116 créât ed for that end by the Divine artist. A great 
burden of responsibility it is, surely, for a man to take 
upon himself, to profess that he and he alone is to be 
heard amidst universal silence on questions of the last 
importance in a great concourse of his fellow-men; 
for there is no one in such an audience who has not a 
keener and sharper ear to detect a fault in a speaker 
than a merit ; and thus whatever there is that gives 

117 offence overs'iadows what calls for praise. Now I do 
not say this with the intention of deterring young men 
altogether from the study of oratory, if they happen to 
lack some natural gifb, for, as we are ail aware, my con- 
temporary Caius Cœlius won great distinction^ though 
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quite new to political life, by such moderate success as 
a speaker as he was able to achieve. Take another 
instance^ Quintus Varius, who is more your con- 
temporary; you ail know that he, though a man of 
uneouth and répulsive exterior, bas gained considér- 
able influence in tbe state by tbe same sort of ability. 

BUT as we are searching for the idéal orator, we XXVI 
must use our powers of oratory to portray a ii8 
speaker free from ail possible faults and endowed with 
every possible merit. For though it is undeniable that 
the large number of lawsuils, the great variety of public 
questions, the illiterate masses who make the audience 
of our public speakers, ofier a field to even the most 
defective orators, we will not for that reason despair 
of finding what we want. On the same principle in 
those arts whose aim is not some immediately practical 
utility, but some less restricted intellectual enjoyment, 
how critically, with what a nice fastidiousness do we 
pass judgment ! There are no lawsuits or points of 
contention which force us to tolerate bad actors on 
the stage in the same way as we tolerate indiffèrent 
speakers in the courts. The real orator, therefore, 119 
must use ail care and diligence, not merely to satisfy 
those whom he is bound to satisfy, but also to win the 
admiration of those who are in a position to judge im- 
partially. And if you want to know, as we are ail 
friends together, I will frankly tell you what I feel 
— a secret I hâve hitherto always kept to myself 
on principle. My belief is, that even the best 
speakers, even those who hâve the best language 
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always at theîr commande unless they rise to speak 
with some misgivings and feel some nervousness 
in the exordium of their speech are wantin?, if I 

120 may say so, in proper nmdesty. I am assuniing of 
course an impossible case^ tor the better the speaker 
the more painfully is he conscious of the difficulty of 
speaking^ of the uncertainty of the efiect of his speech^ 
and of the expectations of an audience. A speaker on 
the other hand who can deliver nothing worthy of the 
occasion^ worthy of his profession, worthy of the atten- 
tion of his fellow-men, he, howeyer nervous he may be 
while speaking^ also seems to me wanting in modesty. 
For it is not by feeling ashamed of ourselves^ but by 
refusing to do what is imseemly, that we ought to 

121 avoid the reproach of immodesty. Any one who under 
such circumstances feels no shame — and such cases 
I see are very common — not only deserves blâme, I 
think^ but ought to' be liable to som^ penalty. For 
my part, as I observe is the case with you, so in my 
own case I constantly expérience this feeling ; I tum 
pale at the beginning of a speech^ my brain whirls, 
and I tremble in every limb ,* indeed once in my early 
manhoéi, when opening the case for the prosecution, I 
was so overcome that I owed a deep debt of gratitude 
to Quintus Maximus for adjouming the case the 
moment he saw that my alarm had (fuite unnerved 
and unmanned me.' 

122 At this point ail the company showed their assent 
by significant looks at one another and began to con- 
verse ; for no one could deny that there was in Crassus 
a quite indescribable modesty, which^ however, so far 



j' 
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from bçing any drawback to his éloquence was really 
a help to it^ as being a testimony to his sineerity. 

THEN Antonius resumed the conversation : ' Often XXVII 
as you say^ Crassus^ I hâve observed that you 
as well as ail other first-rate speakers^ though none has 
e ver in my opinion been eqnal to you^ are somewhat 
iineasy at the beginning of a speech; and when I 1^3 
tried to discover the reason of this — why it was that 
the more able a speaker was^ the more nervous he was, 
I foimd the causes to be two. One was becanse those 
who had leamt from nature and expérience were well 
aware that sometimes even with the best speakers the 
resuit of a speech did not turn out in fuU accordance 
with their wishes; therefore whenever they delivered 
a speech they not unnaturally were afraid that what 
might occasionally happen would happen then. The 
other cause is this^ and the unfaimess of it often 
annoys me. In ail the other professions^ if tried and ^ ^ -; 
acknowledged exponents hâve on any occasion failed 
togive the complète satisfaction they gênerai ly do, they 
are supposed to hâve been out of the humour, or to 
hâve been prevented by ill-health from doing their 
best. Roscius, for instance we say, " was not in the 
humour for acting to-day/' or '' he was suffering from 
indigestion ; " whereas, in a speaker, any fault that 
has been observed is attributed to stupidity, and 125 
stupidity admits of no excuse, because no pne can 
be supposed to hâve been stupid either because he 
was dyspeptic or from deliberate choice. Thus we 
speakers hâve to face a more unsparing criticism, for 
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whenever we deliver a speech, our réputation is on 
trial, and whereas one mistake in acting does not at 
once expose the actor to a suspicion that he does not 
know his business, in a speaker any fault that has pro- 
voked criticism créâtes an indelible, or at ail events a 
very lasting, impression of incapacity. 

XXVIII 'TT^HEN again, what you said about there belng 

126 X very many qualifications which an orator must 
hâve firom nature or else he would not get much help 
from any master, I heartily agrée with; and in this 
respect more than in anything else I much admired 
Apollonius of Alabanda. Though he charged a fee 
for his lectures, he would not allow those who he 
thought could not become orators, to waste their time 
with him, but would dismiss them and urge them to 
dévote themselves to that profession for which he 

127 thought them severally fitted. For in the acquire- 
ment of the other arts it is suffîcient to hâve merely 
ordinary abilities and to be able to understand and 
remember the lessons given, or enforced, perhaps, if 
the pupil happens to be somewhat dull. There is 
no need for ease of utterance, for readiness of speech, 
or in short for those gifks which cannot be acquired by 

128 training, gifts of feature, expression, and voice. In 
the orator, however, we require the subtlety of the 
logician, the thoughts of the philosopher, the language 
almost of the poet, the memory of the lawyer, the 
voice of the tragedian, the gestures I may add of the 
consummate actor. This is the reason why nothing in 
the world is so rare as a perfect orator ; for merits. 
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which win applause if found singly, even in a moderate 
degree^ in the professors of the several arts, cannot com- 
mand approval for the orator^ unless they are ail présent 
in the highest perfection/ Crassus: ' Quite so, and yet 129 
observe how much more care is taken in what is but a 
trivial and insignificant profession than in ours which 
ail admit to be of the greatest importance. Indeed I 
hâve often heard Roscius say that he has never yet 
been able to discover any pupil whom he could un- 
reservedly commend; not that certain of them did 
not deserve commendation^ but because, if there was 
any fault at ail in them, it was absolutely intolérable 
to him ; for nothing^ we know^ strikes us so forcibly or 
makes such an indelible impression on the memory as 
that which somehow ofiends our taste. Thus^ to take 130 
our comparison with this actor as the standard of 
oratorical excellence^ let me remind you how every- 
thing that he does is done in perfect style^ ever3rthing 
with consummate grâce, everjrthing with unerring taste 
and in a way to touch and delight the hearts of ail. 
The conséquence is he has long been in this proud 
position, that any one who excels in any particular 
art is called a Roscius in his own profession. To 
require in the orator such absolute perfection, from 
which I am very far myself, is a somewhat shameless 
proceeding on my part ; for while I am anxious to hâve 
allowance made for myself, I make none for others. 
Indeed any one who has not the ability, whose 
performance is short of perfection, any one, in fact, 
whom it does not become, he, I think, according 
to the recommendation of Apollonius, ought to be 

o 
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sumknarily dismissed to do that for which he has 
the ability/ 

XXIX Ç ULPICIUS : ' Would you then recommend Cotta 
^3^ **-^ or myself to study law or military science ? For 
who can possibly attain to that complète and absolute 
perfection on which you insist ?' Crassus : ' Nay, it is 
just because I hâve observed in you quite rare and ex- 
ceptional oratorical gifts, that I hâve said what I hâve ; 
and I hâve chosen my language no less with a view to 
encouraging you who hâve the ability than to deterring 
those who hâve not. In both of you, indeed, I hâve 
perceived great natural gifts and much enthusiasm, 
but those qualifications which dépend on extemals, on 
which I hâve perhaps laid more stress than we are 
familiar with in the Greek professors, are présent in 

132 you, Sulpicius, in a quite extraordinary measure. For 
no one, I think, hâve I ever listened to, whose gestures 
or mère manner and bearing were more appropriate, or 
whose voice was richer or more attractive ; and those 
who hâve such natural gifts in a less degree may yet 
attain such measure of success as to use what gifts 
they hâve with propriety and skill, and to keep clear 
of aU violations of taste. For this is the fault which 
must be most carefuUy avoided, and on this especially 
it is by no means easy to give any guidance, not only 
for me who am speaking on this subject as a layman, 
but even for so great an artist as Roscius, whom I hâve 
often heard say that ' taste * was the main thinc^ in art, 
but taste was the one thing on which no rules of art 

133 could possibly be given. But uow let us change the 
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subject^ please ; and after ail this discussion converse 
together as ordinary citizens and hâve done with 
rhetoric/ CoUa: 'No! No! forweare nowjust atthe 
point when we must realïy beg you, since you would 
keep us to the pursuit on which we are engaged and 
not dismiss us to some other profession^ to let us into 
the secret of your own oratorical power whatever 
estimate you may hâve of it. We would not be 
ambitions, you know ; we are quite content with such 
moderate éloquence as you hâve attained ; one ques- 
tion only we would ask you — for we hâve no idea of 
achieving more than the little you hâve already 
achieved in oratory — since according to you we are 
not strikingly déficient in those qualifications which 
are to be got only from nature, what more do you 
think we must acquire to supplément what we hâve ?' 

TO this Crassus replied with a kindly smile : ' What XXX 
do you suppose, except enthusiasm and a lover s ^34 
dévotion ? which is really essential to anything worth 
doing in this world, and certainly without it no one 
wîll ever attain to that which is the goal of your 
ambition. Though, to be sure, you two, I see, need 
no exhortation in this direction, for as you will not 
leave even me in peace, I perceive that you are 
only too eager and ambitious. But, in ail serions- 135 
ness, no désire to arrive at any destination is of any 
avail unless a man knows the path which will guide 
and bring him to the end which he has in view ; and, 
therefore, since the task you lay on me is but a light 
one and you ask me for information not on the art of 
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oratory in the abstract, but on my own poor achieve- 
ments as an orator^ I will explain to you my method, 
though there is nothing in it very recondite, or very 
difficulté or very grand and imposing — the method 
which in early days I was in the habit of using when 
it was my privilège as a young man to dévote myself 
13^ to the pursuit you hâve adopted/ Sulpiciiis: 'OCotta, 
what a happy moment is this for us ! For what no 
prayers of mine, no watching nor waiting has ever suc- 
ceeded in gaining for me, the privilège, that is, I will not 
say of seeing with my own eyes what Crassus did by way 
of practice and préparation for speaking,but of surmising 
it only from Diphilus, his reader and secretary, I hope 
we hâve now secured, and that we shall now leam ail 
we hâve long wanted to know, from his own lips/ 

w XXXI /CRASSUS : ' Ay, but when you hâve heard ail, 
^37 Sulpieius, you will not, I expect, so much admire 

what I bave told you as think there was not much 
reason for your original anxiety to hear me on this 
subject ; for there will be nothing recondite in what I 
shall tell you, nothing that will come up to your ex- 
pectations, nothing that you hâve not heard before or 
that is new to you. First and foremost, as would become 
any honest and well-bred gentleman, I will frankly ad- 
mit that I leamt ail the common and hackneyed rules 
138 which are familiar to you. First, that it is the orator's 
duty to speak in a way adapted to win the assent of 
his audience; secondly, that every speech must be either 
on some gênerai abstract question without référence to 
spécial persons or circum stances, or on some subject 
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with a definite setting of spécial persons and circum- 
stances ; but that in either case, whatever be the point at 139 
issue, the question usually arising in connection with it 
is either as to the fact or, if the fact be admitted, what 
is the nature of the act, or, may be, what name is to be 
given to it, or, as some add, whether it is justifiable or 
not; further, that disputes anse out of the interprétation 140 
of a document, in which there is some ambiguity of 
statement or some contradiction, or which is so worded 
that the strict letter of it is at variance with its spirit ; 
and that to ail thèse varieties there are attached appro- 
priate methods of proof. Of questions, again, which are 141 
distinct from any gênerai thesis, some are juridical, 
some deliberative ; there is also a third class, as I was 
taught, which deals with panegjnic and invective ; and 
there are certain topics to be made use of in the law- 
courts where justice is the object of our efforts ; others 
in deliberative speeches which are in ail cases modifîed 
by the interests of those to whom our advice is given ; 
otherSj SLgsin, in panegyrics in which everything 
dépends upon the personal dignity of the subject. 
I leamed also that the whole activity and faculty of 142 
the orator falls under five heads : — that he must first 
think of what he is to say ; secondly, not only tabulate 
his thoughts, but marshal and arrange them in order 
with due regard to their relative weight and im- 
portance ; thirdly, clothe them in artistic language ; 
fourthly, fix them firmly in his memory ; fifkhly, and 
lastly, deliver them with grâce and dignity of gesture. 
I was further made to understand, that before we 143 
speak on the point at issue, we must begin by 
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winning the favourable attention of our audience; 
then we must state the facts of the ease^ then déter- 
mine the point at issue^ then establish the charge 
we are bringing^ then réfute the arguments of our 
opponent; and finally in our peroration amplify and 
emphasise ail that can be said on our side of the 
case^ and weaken and invalidate the points which 
tell for the opposite side. 



v^ XXXI 1 T H AD heard lectures also on the traditional rules 
'44 X for the embellishment of style ; in connection 
with which the first requirement is pure and good 
Latin, the second, cleamess and lucidity, the third. 
artistic finish, the fourth, suitability to the dignity oi 
the subject and a certain élégance of form. I had alsi 

145 leamt spécial rules under each head. Besides this 1 
had been made to understand that even those gifts 
which are exdusively natural may be artificially im- 

• proved. On delivery, for instance, and the memory, 
I had been initiated into certain rules which, though 
short enough, involve much practice. For it is to the 
exposition of such rules as thèse that ail the leaming 
of our friends the professors is directed, and if I were 
to say that ail this leaming was of no use, I should say 
what is not true ; for it is of some service, if only to 
remind the orator what should be his standard in each 
case and what he must keep before him so as not to 
wander from the purpose which he may hâve set him- 

146 self. But the real value of thèse rules I take to be 
this, not that orators by following them hâve attained 
to éloquence, but that certain people hâve noted down 
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and collected the habituai and instinctive methods of 
the masters of éloquence ; and thus éloquence is net 
produced by art, but the art bas sprung from the 
practice of the éloquent. Still even so, as I bave 
already said, I would not reject the art entirely, for 
though it may not be necessary for good speaking, 
the study of it may well find a place in a libéral 
éducation. A certain coui'se also of practice is désir- 147 
able for you — though co be sure you bave long been 
on the right road — or at ail events for those who are 
entering on their career and can even at this early 
stage leam and practise beforehand on a mimic 
arena what they will bave to do on the real battle-field 
of the forum.' Sulpicius : ' It is just this course of 148 
practice we wish to know about; and yet we also 
wish to hear about the rules of the art which you bave 
just briefly run over, though of course thèse are not 
unfamiliar to us. They, however, can wait ; now we 
would ask what is your opinion on this matter of 
practice.' 

/^RASSUS: * Well, for my part I quite approve of XXXIII 

• what you are in the habit of doing — of imagining ^49 
some case similar to those which are brought into the 
courts and speaking on it in the manner as far as 
possible of real life ; but most students in so doing 
exercise their voice only, and that not scientifically, 
and their strength, and affect rapidity of utterance, and 
delight in a great flow of words. But in this they are 
misled, because they bave heard that men by speaking 
make themselves speakers. For, indeed, there is a say- 150 
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ing equally tnie that by speaking badly men very easily 
acquire a bad style of speaking. For this reason, in the 
matter of thèse exercises, though the constant practice 
of speaking on the spur of the moment has its uses 
it is even more useful to take time for reflection and 
to speak after préparation and careful study. The 
main thing however, which, to tell the truth, we very 
rarely do (for it involves considérable trouble and that 
most of us avoid)^ is to write as much as possible. 
The pen is the best and most effective artist and 
teacher of speech; and so it well may be, for if a sudden 
and extempore utterance is far inferior to the prpduet 
of préparation and reflection^ this latter again must 
certainly 3rield the palm to diligent and careful writing. 

151 For ail the topics^ suggested whether by art or the 
natural wit and sagacity of the speaker^ which are in- 
hérent in the subject of our discourse^ naturally and 
spontaneously occur to us^ as we ponder and consider 
our subject with the unimpeded powers of the mind ; 
and ail the thoughts and words, which in their proper 
places add most brilliance to style^ necessarily suggest 
themselves as we write^ and flow to the point of our 
pen. The mère order, moreover, and arrangement of 
words is in the process of writing brought to perfection 
in a rhythm and cadence which may be called oratorical 

152 as distinct from poetical. It is thèse qualities which 
win for great orators shouts of admiration and applause ; 
and thèse no one can hope to acquire unless he has 
written long^ and written much^ no matter how 
ardently he may hâve exercised himself in those 
unprepared deliveries to which I bave referred. And 
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the man who cornes to speaking after a long practice 
of writing brings to the task this further advantage^ 
that even if he speaks on the spur of the moment, still 
his utteranees hâve ail the effect of a written speech ; 
and more than this, if on any occasion in the course of 
a speech he introduces some written matter, when he 
lays aside his papers, the speech continues without 
any perceptible break. Just as when a boat is well 153 
under way, if the crew stop rowing for a moment, the 
boat still retains its motion and way even though the 
beat and stroke of the oars is interrupted, so in a con- 
tinuons speech, when written notes fail, the speech still 
maintains an even ténor from its similarity to what 
was written and the momentum thereby acquired. 

IN my own daily exercises when a young man, I XXXIV 
used to set myself by préférence the same task ^54 
which I knew that my old rival Caius Carbo had been 
in the habit of performing. I used to set myself some 
pièce of poetry the most impressive I could find, or 
read some speech, as much of it as I could retain in 
my memory, and then deliver a speech on the same 
subject, choosing as far as I could other words. 
Afterwards I came to see that the practice had this 
defect; the words which were best suited to the 
subject in each case, were most éloquent, in fact, the 
best, had been already appropriated either by Ennius^ 
if it was on his verses I was exercising myself, or by 
Gracchus, if I happened to sélect a speech of his as 
my task. If, therefore, I used the same words, I 
gained nothing ; if others, I even lost, since I got into 
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îS5 the habit of using inadéquate language. After this I 
hit upon and employed in later years the following 
plan. I used to make a free translation of speeches 
by the leading orators of Greece, and by selecting 
them I gained this advantage; by translating into 
Latin what I had read in Greek, I not only used 
the best though familiar words^ but I also coined 
others on the model of the Greek, which would 
be new to our language, provîded always no ex- 
ception eould be taken to them. The nin?^a<rrment 

15^ again of the voice and the breath, of the limbs 
and the tongue^ and the différent exercises connected 
with it are a matter not so much of art as of physical 
labour; and in this matter it is a very important 
considération whom we should take as our model, 
whom we would wish to resemble. We must watch 
not only speakers but actors also, that we may not 
from defective training get into some ungainly or 

157 awkward mannerism. The memory, too, we must 
exercise by leaming by rote as many passages as we 
can both of our own authors and others; and by 
way of doing so I see no objection to the use, if such 
has been your habit, of that System of places and 
symbols^ which is traditional in the schools of rhetoric 

^ This refers to a memoria technica said to hâve been invented 
by Simonides of Ceos (dfe Orat. ii. Ixxxvi. 352 sqq.). Scopas, a 
wealthy prince of Crannon, in Thessaly, refused to give Simonides 
the full price promised for a poem in his honour, saying that 
he must get the balance from the Tyndaridse, whom the poet 
had equally praised in the same poem. Thereupon by some 
mysterious message, Simonides was called out of the room, and in 
his absence the room fell in, crushing Scopas and ail his family 
beneath the ruins, so that when their friends wished to bury their 
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The diction thus formed must then be brought out 
from tbe training-ground of the study and the cloister 
into the beat and dust and noise of the battlé-ground 
and tbe conflicts of tbe forum ; we must face the gaze 
of tbe world^ we must put our intellectual strengtb 
to tbe test^ and tbe méditations of the student must be 
exposed to tbe broad dayligbt ofreal life. We must 158 
also read tbe poets, study history, read and con over 
again and again ail the teacbers and authors in ail 
tbe higher arts^ and for the sake of tbe training to 
be got from it we must praise their merits^ explain 
their meaning, criticise their faults^ denounce their 
errors^ and réfute their mistakes. We must argue on 
every subject both for and against^ and we must bring 
out every possible and plausible argument that is to be 
found in eacb case. We must leam civil law bybeart^ 159 
study tbe statute-book^ know ail antiquity, we must be 
familiar with tbe usages of tbe senate, the constitution 
of our country, the rights of our allies^ ail treaties^ ail 
conventions^ and ail impérial interests. We must ex- 
tract also from every form of culture a power of grace- 
fîil and refined pleasantry^ to give flavour, if I may use 
tbe expression, and piquancy to our style. I bave now 
freelj given you ail my opinions, and the same answer 

remains, no one could identify them. This, however, Simonides 
enabled them to do by remembering the place where each had 
been sitting. This incident proved to him that the otdo locorum 
was an invaluable aid to the memory. He therefore arranged a 
System, whereby the thoughts which the speaker wished to 
remember were assigned to imaginary places in a certain order, 
the thoughts themselves being represented by symbols, in such a 
way, that ' the places served as the mémorandum -book, and the 
symbols as the wrilten memoranda.' 
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I daresay would hâve been given to your questions by 
any ordinary citizen you had pitched upon at any 
social gathering/ 

XXXV A FTER thèse remarks from Crassus, silence fell on 
loo 2jL the party; but though. ail présent were quite 
satisfîed that he had said enough for the purpose in 
hand^ yet they ail felt that he had corne to the end of 
his remarks far sooner than they could hâve wished. 
At last Scœvola asked : ' What is it, Cotta ? Why are 
you and your friend silent? Does nothing occur to 
you on which you would like a little more enlighten- 
i6i ment from Crassus?* Cotta: 'Well, to tell you the 
truth^ that is just what I am pondering; for so great 
was the speed of his words^ and so rapid the flight of 
his éloquence^ that though I was fully aware of its 
vigour and force, I could scarcely foUow its track, and 
I felt as if I had been brought into the richly fumished 
mansion of some millionaire, where the hangings were 
not unfolded, nor the plate set out, nor the pictures 
and statues arranged where they could be seen, but 
ail thèse numerous and costly treasures were huddled 
up together and put away. So just now while 
Crassus was speaking, I was aware of the riches and 
beauties of his mind through curtains and coverings, 
so to speak ; but though I desired to examine them 
closely, I scarcely had a chance of seeing them. Thus 
I can neither say that I am in complète ignorance of 
the extent of his possessions, nor that I really know 
162 and hâve actually seen them/ Scœvola i ^Well then, 
why not do as you would if you had been brought 
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into some town or country mansion full of treasures of 
art ? If the things were, as you say, ail stowed away, 
being, as you would be, very anxious to see them, you 
would not hesitate to ask the owner to hâve them 
brought out for your inspection^ especially if you were 
a Personal friend of his. In the same way now you 
will beg Crassus to bring out into the light ail his 
wealth of treasures of which we hâve had just a hasty 
and passing glimpse^ as at the wares in a shop-window^ 
ail piled together in one place, and you will ask him 
to put everything in its proper light/ Cotta : ' Nay, I 163 
must ask you to do that^ Scœvola, for modesty forbids 
my friend and me to bother the most serions of men, 
who has always thought scorn of such discussions, with 
questions which to him perhaps seem but the first 
lessons of childhood. Pray do us this kindness^ 
Scsevola ; prevail on Crassus to amplify and explain for 
our benefit what he has compressed into so small and 
narrow a compass in the remarks he has just made/ 
SccBvola: 'To tell you the truth, at first it was more 164 
for your sake than my own that I wished Crassus would 
do what you ask; for the désire I had to hear a discourse 
of this kind from Crassus is not equal to the pleasure I 
dérive from his forensic speeches. But now, Crassus^ 
on iay own behalf also, I ask you, since we hâve a few 
hours of leisure such as it has not been our good for- 
tune to enjoy for a long time, not to refuse to finish the 
good work you hâve begun ; for the whole question, I 
perceive, is taking a wider and more interesting scope 
than I expected, and I am very glad it is/ 
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XXXVI /^RASSUS: 'Well, well, it passes my comprehen- 
ï"5 sion, Scœvola^ that even you should require of 

me a discussion on a subject which I do not understand 
so well as the professed teachers of it, and which is not 
of such a kind that^ even if I understood it ever so 
well, it would be worthy of the attention of a philo- 
sopher like you/ Scœvola: 'What is that you are 
saying? Supposing you do think that the common 
and hackneyed rules you hâve referred to are barely 
worthy of the attention of a man of my years^ can 
we afford to despise those subject s which you said 
the orator must study, human character^ morals, the 
différent methods of stirring and soothing the minds 
of men, history^ tradition, state administration, and, 
lastly, my own spécial subject of civil law ? For that 
ail this wealth of knowledge was possessed by a 
statesman like yourself I already knew, but I had 
not realised that such splendid wares formed part of 
i66 the stock-in-trade of the orator/ Crassus : 'Can you 
then, if you will allow me to omit many other most 
important considérations and corne at once to your 
specialty of civil law, can you regard as orators those 
gentlemen, who for many hours detained Publius 
Scœvola when he was anxious to be off to the Campus 
Martius, half amused and half angry, while Hypsœus, 
at the top of his voice, and at great length, was urging 
Marcus Crassus the prœtor to allow his client to lose 
his case, and on the other side Cneius Octavius, an 
ex-consul (who ought to hâve known better) at, equal 
length was protesting against his opponent losing his 
case, and his own client being relieved by the folly 
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of his opponent from a degrading verdict of fraudulent 
guardianship and from ail further annoyance?' Scœvola : 167 
^ Nay, such men — and I remember hearing the story 
firom Mucius — I cannot think fit to plead in the 
courts^ much less to hâve the name of orators/ 
Cmssus : ^ And yet they did not lack éloquence as 
advocates^ nor did they fail from want of theory or 
ability in speaking. What they lacked was know- 
ledge of civil law. The one claimed more in a 
statutable action than was allowed by the law of the 
XII Tables — a claim which^ if it had been allowed^ 
would lose him his case ; the other thought it unfair 
that he should be proceeded against for more than 
he was legally liable^ and did not perceive that if 
the procédure were allowed^ his opponent would be 
sure to lose his suit. 

TAKE another instance — ^within the last few days^ XXXVII 
when I was sitting on the bench with my ^^^ 
friend Quintus Pompeius^ the city prœtor, did we 
not hâve an advocate who is reckoned an able speaker^ 
urging in favour of a client^ £rom whom a debt was 
claimed^ the old and familiar saving-clause ' for which 
money payment is already due/ which he did not see 
was devised for the benefit of the claimant; thus 
saving the claimant^ in case the debtor who repudiated 
the obligation had proved to the judge that payment 
was demanded before it had begun to be due^ from 
being non-suited in the event of a second action by 
the plea of previous litigation ? Can there be anything 169 
more discreditable said or done^ than that a man who 
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has taken upon himself the rôle of defending the 
causes aud înterests of his friends, of helping their 
difiîculties, relie ving their sufferings^ and rémoving 
their oppressions^ should prove such a broken reed 
even in the merest trivialities of the law, as to pro- 
voke in those who hear him feelings of mingled pity 

170 and contempt? Let me refer to an instance in my 
own family. Publias Crassus Dives ^ was a man of 
many gifts and accomplishments^ but I think his chief 
title to praise and commendation is this: — he used 
constantly to say to his brother, Publius Scœvola, 
that as Scsevola could not in civil law make his 
performance worthy of his profession unless he com- 
bined with it a command of language (as our friend^ 
his son, my colleague in the consulship^^ has actually 
donc), so he himself had not begun to conduct 
and plead the causes of his friends until he had 

171 mastered civil law. Or to take another instance^ 
that of Marcus Cato. Was not he at once the 
greatest m aster of éloquence that could possibly 
hâve been produced in Rome at that date and 



^ This Publius Crassus Dives was the son of Publius Mucius 
Scsevola, consul in B.c. 175. He was, however, adopted by 
Publius Licinius Crassus Dives, son of Publius Licinius Crassus 
Dives, who was the first of the family who bore the agnomen 
Dives, and was consul B.c. 205. He thus became a member of 
the family of the Crassi, and a connection of Lucius Licinius 
Crassus, the speaker hère. Crassus the triumvir was his great- 
nephew. He is mentioned i^ain, § 239 infr, 

' This is Q. Mucius P. F. Scaevola, who was consul with 
L. Crassus in 95 b.c. He was first cousin once removed of 
Scaevola the Augur, one of the interlocutors in this dialogue. He 
is mentioned again in very complimentary terms, § 180 infr. 
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in those times^ and also the most leamed lawyer 
oî his day? It is with some diffidence that I hâve 
been speaking ail this time on such a subject in the 
présence of one who holds the fîrst rank as a speaker^ 
the one orator who commands my spécial admiration^ 
though it is true that he has always despised this 
subject of civil law. But since you hâve expressed 
a wish to hâve my thoughts and opinions communi- 
cated to you^ I will make no réservations^ but^ so far 
as my ability serves, I will lay before you my senti- 
ments in fiill détail. 

ANTONIUS owes it, I think, to his really wonder- XXXVIII 
ftil and almost unrivalled and superhuman ^73 
power of intellect, that, even though he is not fortified 
by a knowledge of civil law, he can easily hold his 
own and défend his position with the other weapons 
of Sound practical sensé. For this reason we may 
regard him as an exception; ail others, however, I 
shall not hesitate to pronounce guilty of indolence in 
the first place, and of impudence in the second. For 
to bustle about from court to court, to hang about 
the bench and tribunal of the praetors, to undertake 
private suits involving important issues, in which it 
often happens that the vital question is not one of 
fact, but of law and equity, to display great activity 
in the court of the centumviri which deals with rights 
of prescription, guardianship, kinship by clan or pa- 
temal descent, alluvial lands, islands formed in rivers, 
pledges, conveyances, rights with respect to party walls, 
lights and rain-drippings, the validity and invalidity 

E 
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of wills^ and innumerable other matters^ and ail this 
when a man is absolutely ignorant of what constitutes 
private property, or of the distinction between a 
citizen and a loreigner, a slave or a freeman^ is a 

174 proot of extraordinary impudence. Ridicule surely 
is the fîtting reward of the conceit which confesses 
a want of skiU with smaller craft, but professes to 
know how to steer quinqueremes or even larger 
vessels. You^ who are bamboozled by the mère 
promise of an opponent in a private interview, and 
put the seal to a deed of your client's, in which deed 
there is a clause prejudicial to him, can I suppose 
that you are fit to be trusted in any case of import- 
ance? Sooner, in good sooth, could a man who has 
overset a pair-oar skiff in harbour, steer the ship of 

175 the Argonauts in the waters of the Euxine. Further, 
if they are not always trivial cases either, but frequently 
cases of great importance, which tum on a question 
of civil law, whiii effrontery must the advocate hâve 
who ventures to undertake such cases without any 
knowledge of the law ? What case, for instance, can 
be of greater importance than the famous one of the 
soldier, a false report of whose death reached home 
from the camp, which his father believed, and in con- 
séquence changed his will, and made the person of 
his choice his heir, and subsequently died? Then 
when the soldier came home, and, as a son disin- 
herited by will, instituted an action at law for the 
recovery of his patemal inheritance, the case came 
for trial before the centumviri. Surely in this case 
the point at issue was one of civil law, whether, that 
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is, a son could be disinherited of his father's property, 
when the father had not in his will either named him 
as heir^ or disinherited him by name. 

TAKE another instance. In the litigation between XXXIX 
the Marcelli and the patrician branch of the ^7^ 
Claudian house> decided by the centumviri, the former 
contending that an inheritance reverted to them from 
the son of a freedman by title of family, the latter, that 
it reverted to them by title of clan — surely, in this case 
the counsel on either side had to argue on the whole law 
of family and gentile title. Hère is another point which 177 
I hâve heard was contested in the same court. A man 
came to live in exile at Rome^ having the right to do 
so under condition of attaching himself to some one 
who should stand in the relation of patron to him^ and 
died intestate. In this case, surely, the whole law of 
'attachment/ a subject about which there is much 
obscurity and ignorance^ was explained and elucidated 
by counsel in court. Again^ not very long ago^ I was 178 
pleading the cause of Caius Sergius Orata in a private 
suit^ my friend here^ Antonius^ being counsel on the 
other side, and did not my defence tum entirely on a 
point of law ? Marcus Marius Gratidianus had sold a 
house to Orata, and had not stated in the deed of sale 
that a certain portion of the house was subject to a 
servitude ; and I maiptained that any incumbrance on 
the property, if the vendor had known of it and not 
stated it, ought to be borne by the vendor. And so 17Q 
too our friend Marcus Buculeius, a man, who in my 
opinion^ is no fool, and in his own, a great philosopher^ 
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and bas no dislike for the study of the law^ somehow 
or other lately made a blunder under similar circum- 
stances. When selling a house to Lucius Fufîus^ in the 
act of conveyance he made a réservation as to ail exist- 
ing lights ; but Fufius^ as soon as some building began 
in some quarter of the eity^ which eould just be seen 
from the house^ at once proceeded agaiust Buculeius^ 
because^ as he thought^ his rights were interfered with, 
whatever portion of the outlook was blocked, no matter 
i8o how distant.^ Once more, look at that very famous 
lawsuitbetween Manius Curius and Marcus Coponius be- 
fore the centumviri. How crowded the court was, how 
keen the mterest taken in the pleadings ! On the one 
side, Quintus Scsevola, my contemporary and coUeague, 
the most leamed authority of his day on our System 
of civil law, a man of the keenest intellect and 
judgment, a master of the most refined and nervous 
éloquence, who in fact, as I often say, is the best 
orator of ail our lawyers, and the best lawyer of ail 
our orators, argued the rights of the case according 
to the letter of the will, maintaining that unless a post- 
humous son had been bom and had also died before 

^ The ambiguity is hère intentional. Buculeius, being proud of 
his légal knowledge, acted as his own lawyei and inserted in the 
deed of sale a vaguely worded clause about 'ancient lights,' wish- 
ing to préserve the rights of the neighbouring houses as against 
those of the house sold to Fufius. Fufius, however, chose to take 
the clause as guaranteeing the rights of his house as the dominant 
property, and in that belief prosecuted the vendor when his lights 
were blocked. The difficulty of the passage is increased by the 
very imperfect record we hâve of the circumstances, and several 
other explanations hâve been given of it. The présent one is due 
ta Dr. Roby. {/ouma/ o/ PAilolcgy, XV. pp. 67-75.) 
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he attained his majority^ the inheritance could not go 
to a man who had been named heir in the second 
place^ in the event of the birth and decease of a post- 
humous child. On the other side, I argued that the 
intention of the testator had been, that if there were 
no son to attain his majority^ Manius Curius should 
inherit. And did either of us cease for a moment in 
the course of the case to deal with opinions^ précé- 
dents^ testamentary technicalities^ in other words^ with 
fundamental questions of civil law ? 

IMIGHT quote several other instances of very XL 
important cases^ of which there is an endless ^"^ 
niunber; indeed our civic status even may often be 
involved in cases which tum on a point of law. 
Take the instance of Caius Mancinus^ a man of the 
highest rank and of blameless character^ who had 
held the consulship. The state envoy^ according 
to the resolution of the senate^ surrendered him up 
to the people of Numantia as the author of the un- 
popular treaty with that state, but on the refusai of 
the Numantines to accept the surrender^ Mancinus 
retumed to Rome and without hésitation took his 
seat in the senate. Thereupon Publius Rutilius, son of 
MarcuSj the tribune of the people^ ordered him to be 
removed^ alleging that he was not a Roman citizen^ 
because it was the received tradition that any man who 
had been sold by his own father, or by the nation, or sur- 
rendered by a state envoy, had no right of recovery of 
citizenship. If this was possible, where can we fînd 182 
amid ail the transactions of civil life a case involving a 
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more important issue than one which concemed the 
rank^ the eîtizenship^ the freedom, the whole politieal 
existence of a man who had held the highest office in 
the state^ and that^ one which tumed not on some crimi- 
nal charge to which he might hâve pleaded not guilty^ 
but on a technicality of the law ? And under similar 
circumstances^ in the case of a person of inferior rank^ 
if a member of an allied community^ having been a 
slave in Rome^ had bought his freedom and then re- 
tumed to his native town^ it was a moot question with 
our ancestors whether he by law of postlimmium had 
reverted to his own people and lost his Roman citizen- 
183 ship. Again, may not a case of disputed freedom^ 
the most important issue that can possibly corne up 
for décision^ hang on a point of law ? the question^ for 
instance^ whether a slave who has been entered in the 
censor's roll with the consent and will of his mastet 
is a free man at once, or not till the close of the lus- 
trum ? Once again^ take a case that actually happened 
within the memory of our fathers. The head of a 
household retuming from Spain to Rome left in the 
province a wife who was with child, and married a 
second wife at Rome without sending a bill of divorce 
to the former one; he subsequently died intestate, 
each wife having given birth to a son. Hère surely 
a somewhat important issue was raised, the décision 
involving the politieal status of two citizens, that of the 
boy bom of the second wife, and that of his mother, 
who, if the verdict were that a divorce from a former 
wife is only efiected by a set form of words, and not 
by the mère ûu^t of a second marriage, would be in the 
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position of a woman taken into concubinage. Well then^ r 84 
that a man who knows nothing of thèse and similar 
questions of the law of his own country^ should with 
a proud carriage and head erect^ with a keen and 
eager look on his face^ tuming his eyes this way 
and that^ pervade the law courts with a crowd at his 
heels^ tendering and offering his protection to clients, 
his assistance to friends, and the light of his genius 
and advice to society generally, this surely we cannot 
but regard as a pièce of scandalous impertinence. 

NOW that I hâve spoken of the impertinence of XLI 
such conduct, let me rebuke the indolence and ^^5 
laziness of men ; for even supposing the study of the 
law were difficulté still its great utility ought to be 
sufficient to induce men to undergo the labour of 
leaming. But take my word for it, and I should not 
venture to say this before Scaevola were he not in 
the habit of making the remark himself, there is no 
branch of study which présents so little difficulty. 
Most people, I know, think otherwise, and for well- 186 
defîned reasons. In the first place, the old masters of 
légal science, with a view to maintain and increase their 
influence, refiised to divulge the secrets of their craft ; 
and afterwards when the law was published and the 
différent forms of procédure exposed by Cneius Flavius, 
there was no one capable of arranging them method- 
ically and scientifically under différent heads. Nothing 
of course can be reduced to a scientifîc System unless 
he who is master of the particulars of which he desires 
to establish an art, has the further knowledge necessary 
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to enable him to systématise materials which hâve 
187 not yet been systematised. I am afraid that in my 
anxiety to state this briefly, I hâve expressed myself 
somewhat obscurely. I will try if I can make my 
meaning somewhat plainer. 



^^ïï A LL subjects which hâve now been brought under 
-^^"a. scientific treatment were once in a disconnected 
and chaotic condition ; music^ for instance^ presented 
a chaos of rhythms^ sounds, and tunes ; geometry, of 
lines^ figures^ dimensions^ and magnitudes; inastronomy 
there was the révolution of the heavens^ the risings^ 
settings^ and movements of the heavenly bodies; in 
lettei^s, the treatment of poetry, the study of history, 
the interprétation of words^ their emphasis and accent ; 
in rhetoric, fînally^ with which we are immediately 
interested, invention, expression, arrangement, memory, 
and delivery, were at one time considered by every one 
to be quite separate and wholly unconnected with one 

188 another. Thus the application of a certain science 
borrowed from quite a différent sphère of knowledge, 
which the philosophers regard as their spécial province, 
was necessary to consolidate the separate and dis- 
connected material, and unité it in a systematic whole. 
To apply this principle then to civil law, let us define 
its object thus : — the maintenance of equity as regu- 
lated by law and usage in ail suits and causes between 

189 citizen and citizen. We must then distinguish between 
the différent classes of case, and reduce them to a defi- 
nite number, the smallest possible. Now a class is 
that which includes at least two sub-divisions which 
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hâve a certain common qualification^ but difFer from 
one another in species. Species are those divisions 
which are included under the classes from which they 
are derîved ; and ail names of classes or species must 
be accompanied with définitions to express their 
meaning. A définition^ you know^ is a concise and 
strictly exact statement of the qualities proper to that 
thing which we wish to define. I would quote in- 190 
stances to show what I mean^ were I not fully alive to 
the nature of the audience I am addressing. As it 
is^ I will State in one sentence the object I hâve in 
view. If I am allowed to carry out a long-cherished 
purpose^ or if some one else forestalls me owing to my 
many engagements, or complètes the work in event of 
my death — ^if, I mean, he makes a digest, first of ail, of 
the civil law according to the différent classes of case 
(which are really very few), then distinguishes the 
différent organic divisions, so to speak, of thèse classes, 
adding, finally, the définition significant of the exact 
nature of each class or division, then you will hâve a 
complète System of civil law, whose difficulty and 
obscurity will be nothing compared with the magni- 
tude and wealth of its utility. And meanwhile, until 191 
ail this scattered material is brought together, the 
student may, after ail, by expatiating freely, and 
coUecting information from every possible source, fill 
bis mind with a very fair knowledge of civil law. 

HERE is an instance in point. Gdus Aculeo who XLIII 
still lives with me as he always has, a member 
of the equestrian order, a man of singularly acute 
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intellect^ though with little gênerai culture, has such 
a mastery of civil law that with the exception of our 
friend hère, none of our most expert lawyers can be 

192 named before him. For really the whole subject lies 
at our very doors, is closely connected with our daily 
expérience and our intercourse with our fellow-men in 
public life. It is not wrapped up in a great body of 
literature or in pondérons tomes ; for the first publica- 
tions, though by several authors, were really the same, 
and thèse with a few verbal changes hâve been re- 
written again and again even by the same authors. 

193 Besides this, to add to the facility of understanding 
and mastering the subject, the study itself, though 
most people little think it, has a really wonderful 
charm and interest. For if a man is an admirer of the 
pursuits which ^lius ^ has brought into fashion^ he will 
find everywhere in the civil law, in the books of the 
pontifFs, and in the XII Tables, a complète picture of 
antiquity, in so far as the original forms of words may 
be studied there, and certain kinds of procédure 
illustrate the life and manners of our ancestors. If he 
is a student of political science, which Scsevola thinks 
is not the province of the orator but of some one 
belonging to another class in the world of leanling, ail 
such science he will find comprised in the XII Tables, 
with a description of ail the différent provisions and 
departments of state administration. If he is a 
follower of great and glorious philosophy, I will even 

* The référence hère is to L. ^Elius Stilo, who gave lectures 
on Latin literature and language. He was one of the leading 
grammaticù (Cf. § 10 J«/ra.) 
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venture to say that here^ in the sources supplied 
by civil law and the statutes, he has the material for 
ail his philosophical discussions. For it is from the 194 
laws that we not only perceive that personal merit is 
the one thing needfîil^ since true worth and upright 
and honourable toil are decorated with titles^ rewards^ 
and glory^ while the vices and crimes of men are 
punished by fines^ dégradation^ bonds^ stripes^ banish- 
ment, and death; but we are also taught, not by 
endless polemical discussions, but by the authority and 
sanction of the law, to hold our appetites in check, to 
restrain ail our passions, to protect what is our own, 
to keep our thoughts, eyes, and hands, from what 
belongs to others. 

PEOPLE may cry out as they will, but I will say XLIV 
what I think ; I do verily believe that the ^ 95 
single book of the XII Tables, if one has regard to the 
sources and origin of ail laws, is superior to whole 
libraries of philosophy both in weight of authority and 
in richness of utility. And if, as is our bounden duty, 196 
we are touched by feelings of patriotism, a motive 
whose natural force is so great that the wisest of 
heroes preferred his dear hoine in Ithaca, perched as 
a nest among the ruggedest of rocks, to immortality, 
what ought our love, our enthusiasm, to be for such a 
country as our own, which is the chosen home, in ail 
the world, of valour, empire, and ail worthiness ? And 
before ail things we ought to be familiar with its spirit, 
its customs, and its constitution, partly because it is 
the parent 'of us ail, partly because we cannot but be- 
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lieve that the wisdom which framed its laws was as 
profound as that which has established its impérial 
197 greatness. From the study of law also y ou will reap 
another pleasure and delight. You will then realise 
more easily how vastly superior in statesmanship om* 
ancestors were to the politicians of the other nations 
of the world^ if you will compare the laws of Rome 
with the législation of Lycurgus^ Draco, and Solon in 
Greece. Indeed you would scarcely believe how 
crude, how absurde I may say, ail civil law is compared 
with the Roman System. This is a favourite topie 
of mine in ordinary conversation when I am insisting 
on the superiority of the statesmen of Rome over those 
of other nations^ and Greece especially. Thèse are the 
reasons^ Scsevola, why I said that for any who wished 
to make themselves perfect orators^ a knowledge of 
civil kw was absolutely indispensable. 

XLV T ET me pass now to another point. How much 

^9^ J j honour^ influence and dignity this knowledge 

brings to those who are its leading représentatives, no 
one needs to be reminded. Consequently, whereas in 
Greece men of the lowest rank for a misérable fee act 
as assistants to the speakers in the courts^ irpayfiaTiKoi 
(attomeys) as they are called, in our country on the 
other hand the service is performed by the most dis- 
tinguished and honourable men, such as he was, for 
instance, who because of his knowledge of this subject 
was styled by our greatest poet ^^ a man fui riche of 
excellence, ^ius Sextus war and wys," and many 
others who^ having won respect by title of their abihty^ 
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exercised an authority by title of their position as 
jurisconsults which was even more commanding than 
their ability. With a view moreover to relieving the 199 
solitude and dulness of old age^ what more honourable 
resource can there be than the interprétation of the 
law ? For my own part from my first entrance into 
manhood I hâve been careful to secure myself this 
support^ not merely for the practical needs of the law- 
courts^ but also as a grâce and ornament for my déclin- 
ing years^ that when my strength begins to fail me^ a 
time which is now coming on apace^ I may be spared the 
otherwise inévitable solitude of my home life. For 
surely it is a signal distinction for an old man who has 
served his country in the high offices of state to be able, 
and fully entitled^ to say with the Pythian ApoUo in 
the poem of Ennius^ that he is the source whence his 
own countr3naaen, at ail events, if not '^nations and 
kings^ seek counsel for themselves/' 

'' Uneertain of their weal ; whom by my aid 
Assured and rich in rede I send away^ 
Not blindly now to try a troublous task ; ** 

for we may without fear of contradiction describe the 200 
house of the jurisconsult as the oracular shrine of the 
whole city. Witness the door and entrance coiurt of 
our friend here^ Quintus Mucius^ which in spite of his 
enfeebled health and advanced âge is daily crowded 
with a vast concourse of citizens^ including men of the 
highest rank and distinction. 

IT does not need many more words to show why I XLVI 
consider that the orator ought to be quite familiar ^°^ 
with public law also^ which specially concerns the state 
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in its impérial capacity, as well as with the records 
of history and memorials of antiquity. For^ as in cases 
and trials where private interests are concemed, the 
orator must often draw upon the civil law for his 
matter^ and therefore^ as 1 hâve already said^ a know- 
ledge of this branch of law is indispensable to him^ so 
in public causes^ whether in the courts of justice^ the 
national assembly^ or the senate^ ail thèse records of 
antiquity^ the précédents of the public law^ the 
principles and science of govemment ought to be at 
the command of the political speaker as material to 
202 draw upon. For the character we are endeavouring to 
portray in our présent discussion is not some bawling 
ranter of an attomey^ but the man who^ in the fîrst place^ 
is high-priest of an art for which we hâve by nature 
many qualifications^ though the gift itself has been 
vouchsafed^ as we believe, by Providence alone^ in 
order that a power which is peculiar to man as man^ 
might be regarded not as the acquisition of our own 
skill but as the resuit of direct inspiration ; who^ in the 
second place, can move with safety even among the 
weapons of the enemy, by virtue not of his officiai 
wand but of the simple name of orator ; thirdly, who 
can by his éloquence expose the crimes and wicked- 
ness of the guilty to the hatred of their fellow-country- 
men and bring them within the toils of punishment, 
who can by the buckler of his talents save innocence 
from the penalties of the law, who can rouse an in- 
diffèrent and mistaken nation to a sensé of honour or 
turn them from the path of error, who can kindle their 
indignation against treason or calm them when provoked 
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with virtue, who, in short^ whatever may be the state 
of feeling demanded by the circumstances of the case^ 
can either arouse or soothe the hearts of his audience 
by his words. If any one imagines that a fîill account 203 
of such a power as this either has been given by the 
writers on the art of rhetoric, or can be given by me in 
so brief a space^ he labours under a grievous mistake^ 
and fails to appreciate not only the extent of my 
ignorance^ but much more the real magnitude of the 
subject. For my part I have^ since such was your 
désire^ thought it my duty to point out to you thé 
sources from which you may draw and the paths that 
lead to them^ not with any intention of guiding you 
thither myself, which would be an endless and un- 
necessary labour^ but merely to put you on the right 
track^ like a man pointing out a spnng to a wayfarer/ 

Ç* CMVOLA : ^ You seem to me to hâve donc quite XLVII 
enough and to spare for the studies of our 204 
young friends, if they are really in eamest about 
the matter ; for as we are told Socrates used to say 
that his work was done if he had succeeded in rousing 
any one by his exhortations to a désire for the know- 
ledge and réalisation of virtue^ for that, when men 
were once persuaded to set their hearts on nothing 
else but the attainment of virtue, the rest of the lesson 
was easy enough ; in the same way, so far as I can see, 
if you will only enter upon the task which Crassus 
has opened out before you by his remarks, you will 
very easily attain the object of your désire through 
" the door " which now lies open before you/ Sulpicius : 205 



i 
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' Yes, we are very grateful to you, Crassus, for what you 
hâve said^ and hâve been deeply interested. But we still 
désire a little more information from you^ and especially 
on those points which you touched upon so very briefly 
in connection with the spécial art of rhetoric^ though you 
admitted that you attached some importance to such 
rules^ and in fact had studied them yourself. If you 
will only speak a little more fuUy on these^ you will 
completely satisfy the désire which we hâve so long 
and so eagerly entertained. As it is^ we hâve been 
told what we ought to aim at^ wbich in itself is^ after 
all^ no slight thing ; but we still désire to know the 

206 System and methods of the study/ Crassus : ' Supposing 
then, since I hâve already, in order to keep you with 
me^ consulted rather your wishes than my own habits 
and natural inclinations^ we ask Antonius to unfold to 
us the secrets which he keeps to himself and has not 
yet given to the world^ of which he complained a while 
ago that one little pamphlet had already slipped out 
of his possession^ and to reveal to us the mysteries of 
the orator's craft/ Sulpicius : ^ Just as you please ; for 
even if Antonius is the speaker, we shall still perceive 

207 what you think of the matter/ Crassus : ' Well then, 
since the burden is laid on our old shoulders, Antonius, 
by thèse enthusiastic young men, I ask you to tell us 
what you think on this subject on which you see they 
look to you for information/ 



XLVIII yf NTONIUS: 'Itis painfully évident to me that 
■^^ I am caught in a trap, not only because I am 
expected to speak on a subject on which I hâve neither 
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knowledge nor expérience^ but because our friends do 
not permit me to avoid on this occasion what I always 
fight very shy of in the law-courts, speaking^ that is, 
immediately after you, Crassus. I will, bowever, at- 208 
tempt the task you lay upon me, with the more con- 
fidence because I hope my expérience will be the same 
in this debate as it always is in public-speaking ; no 
one, that is, will expect any flowers of rhetoric from 
me. For I hâve no intention of speaking about the 
art, which I hâve never studied, but only about my 
own practice. And indeed those hints which I jotted 
down in my pamphlet, I may describe not as the out- 
corne of any theoretical teaching, but as having been 
tested by actual practice in the courts. If my remarks 
do not command the approval of your excellent leam- 
^S^ y<>u must throw the blâme on your own impor- 
tunity who hâve asked me for a deliverance on a subject 
of which I hâve no knowledge, while you must com- 
mend my good-nature for having graciously answered 
your questions against my own better judgment and to 
humour your désire.' Crassus: ' Pray proceed, Antonius; 209 
for there is no danger of your speaking otherwise than 
with such wisdom that none of us will feel any regret 
at having urged you to discourse on this subject' 
Antonius : ^ Well, I will begin with that which I hold 
ought to corne first in ail discussions, a clear statement 
of what is the subject of the discussion, that there may 
be no necessity for a speaker to digress and wander from 
his subject, as there must be if the disputants hâve not 
formed the same conception of the point at issue be- 
tween them. If we had happened to be discussing 210 

F 
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the art of generalship^ I should hâve thought it 
necessary first of ail to define the term gênerai ; and 
having defined the gênerai as the man who is re- 
sponsible for the management of a war^ we should 
then hâve proceeded to speak about forces^ camps, 
marches, engagements, and sièges, about the com- 
missariat, about ambuscades, how they are to be laid 
and how avoided, and everything else which forms an 
intégral part of the conduct of a war. Those who in 
ail thèse departments hâve the master's mind and 
knowledge I should hâve said were gênerais, and I 
should hâve referred to instances of men like Africanus 
or Maximus, naming also Ëpaminondas and Hannibal, 

211 and others of the same type. If again we h ad been 
discussing the character of the man who dévotes ail 
his expérience, knowledge, and effort to the guidance 
of the state, I should hâve defined him as one who, 
understanding the means by which a country's interests 
are served and advanced, and employing thèse means, 
is worthy of being regarded as the helmsman of the 
state and the initiator of the national policy ; and I 
should hâve cited as instances Publius Lentulus, the 
famous Princeps Senatus, Tiberius Gracchus, the elder, 
Quintus Metellus, Publius Africanus, Caius Laelius, and 
very many others, not only from Roman history, but 

212 from that of other countries. If again the question 
had been who was to be rightly called a jurisconsult, 
I should hâve said the man who is leamed in the laws 
and unwritten usages observed by private citizens in 
their social relations, who can give an opinion to a 
client, instruct him in the conduct of a case, and 
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protect hîs interests^ and I shoiild hâve mentîoned 
Sextus ^ius^ Manius Manilius^ and Publius Mucius, 
as instances of men of this description. 

AND thcn, to corne to the study of the lighter arts, XLIX 
if the musician, the grammarian^ or the poet 
were to be in question, I could state in a similar way 
what each of them professes, and the utmost that is to 
be expected from each of them. Of the philosopher, 
finally, who in the pride of his peculiar wisdom professes 
little short of omniscience, we may still give a sort of 
définition ; we may apply the title to the man whose 
aim it is to know the meaning, nature, and causes of 
ail things human and divine, and to understand and 
realise in practice the whole theory of morality. Now 213 
the orator, since it is he that we are considerîng, I 
do not define as Crassus did, who seemed to me to 
include under the single fîinction and title of the 
orator ail knowledge on ail subjects and sciences. On 
the contrary, I conceive of him as the man who in ail 
questions, such as commonly arise in public life, can 
command at once language to which it is pleasant to 
listen, and sentiments which are calculated to convince. 
This is the man I call an orator, and I expect him also 
to hâve a good voice and delivery and a certain gift of 
humour. Our friend Crassus, however, seemed to me to 214 
go near to defining the range of the orator's power, not 
by the proper limits of the art, but by the boundless 
capacities of his own genius. For he was in favour of 
putting into the hands of the orator the helm of civil 
govemment ; and in this connection it did seem very 
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strange to me^ that you^ Scœvola^ should acquiesce in 
such a claim^ seeing that over and over again the senate 
has taken your ad vice on questions of the utmost im- 
portance^ though you hâve spoken but briefly and quite 
simply. If that great expert in state afiairs^ Marcus 
Scaurus^ who is in the neighbourhood^ I am told^ at 
his country résidence, ,were to hear that the influence 
due only to a man of his high character and profound 
wisdom is claimed by you, Crassus (as is implied in 
your statement that this is the spécial province of the 
orator), he would corne hère, I expect, at once, and 
would terrify our loquacity into silence by a mère look 
of his eye ; for though he is by no means contemptible 
as a speaker, he relies more on his sagacity in high 
215 matters of state than on any oratorical skill. And then 
again, given that a man has ability in both directions, 
it does not foUow either that the leader in the councils 
of the nation and the good senator is simply for that 
reason an orator ; or that the able and éloquent orator, 
if he is also an authority on state-administration, has 
acquired that knowledge by his ability as a speaker. 
There is really little in common between thèse two 
faculties; indeed they are quite distinct and separate 
one from the other ; nor did Marcus Cato, Publius Afri- 
canus, Quintus Metellus, and Caius Laelius, who were ail 
real orators, employ the same means to improve their 
own éloquence and to exalt the honour of their country. 

L 'nr^HERE is nothing, you know, either in the nature 

X of things, or in any law or tradition, to prevent 

any individual mastering more than one branch of 
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knowledge. And for this reason it does not follow 216 
because Pendes was the greatest orator of his time at 
Athens^ and at the same time the guiding spirit in 
the councils of the nation for many years^ that we 
ought therefore to consider both thèse faculties to be 
characteristic of the same individual and the same 
branch of knowledge. Nor^ again^ because Publias 
Crassus was at once an orator and leamed in the law^ 
does it follow that a faculty of speaking implies also a 
knowledge of civil law. For if a combination^ in any 217 
one man^ of excellence in some spécial branch of know- 
ledge or faculty with skill in some other branch^ is to 
force us to the conclusion that the additional accom- 
plishment is an essential élément in that in which he 
shows his excellence, then we may on that principle 
assert that to play well at bail or backgammon is one 
of the characteristics of the lawyer^ since Publius 
Mucius was an excellent hand at both thèse games. 
And by parity of reasoning we may say that those 
philosophers whom the Greeks call physicists were 
also poets^ since Empedocles the physicist was the 
author of a noble poem. Why^ not even the moral 
philosophers^ who claim not only their spécial subject, 
but ail others, as their own by title of possession^ go so 
far as to assert that geometry or music is part of the 
equipment of the philosopher because of the universal 
admission that Plato had exceptional attainments in 
both. And, surely, if we are still determined to crédit 218 
the orator with ail accomplishments^ it is less objec- 
tionable to limit our statement of his merits thus : — 
since the faculty of speaking should not be arid or un- 
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adomed, but flavoured or relieved by a certain charm of 
variety and diversity^ the idéal orator may be expected 
to hâve heard much, and to hâve seen much^ to hâve 
expatiated freely in the région of thought and reflec- 
tion and in the field of literature^ though not to hâve 
harvested the fruits as his own possessions^ but to hâve 
enjoyed them by the kindness of others. For I quite 
admit that in his profession he must show himself a 
man of parts^ in no subject a mère novice or a fool ; 
he must hâve made excursions into ail subjects and 
be a stranger in none. 

LI 'X T ORy again, am I much disconcerted by what you 
^^9 1 ^ said just now with a moving air of passion^ such 
as we are familiar with in the philosophers^ that no 
speaker can possibly excite the feelings of his audience 
or allay their excitement (this being the sphère in 
which the real force and greatness of the orator is 
most truly seen), except one who has a thorough under- 
standing of ail the laws of nature, the character and 
motives of men, and that this impUes that a knowledge 
of philosophy is absolutely indispensable to the orator ; 
a pursuit in which we know that men even of the 
highest abilities and most abundant leisure hâve spent 
their whole lives. Now I hâve no wish to make little 
of the wide leaming of thèse men, or to depreciate the 
greatness of the subject ; on the contrary, I hâve an 
immense admiration for both. But for us who take an 
active part in the politics of this great nation, it is 
enough to hâve such knowledge and use such language 
about the émotions as is not inconsistent with the 
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ordinary ways of men. What great and powerful 220 
speaker^ if he wished to arouse the anger of the 
judge against an opponent^ ever hesitated for a moment^ 
simply because he did not know what anger was^ 
whether it was a passion of the mind or a désire to 
avenge a wrong ? Or who, when desirous of stirring 
and awaking the other émotions either in a jury or a 
popular audience^ ever indulged in the commonplaces 
of the philosophers ? some of whom maintain that the 
mind ought to be entirely free from passion^ and that 
those who would arouse passion in the breasts of a 
jury are guilty of an abominable crime ; while others, 
who afiect a greater tolérance and a doser sympathy 
with the realities of life^ maintain that such feelings 
ought to be very slight or rather mère passing moods. 
The language of the orator^ however^ is directed to 221 
exaggerating and intensifying the horror of those evils 
which in ordinary life are regarded as ills to be avoided^ 
and in the same way to magnifying and enhancing 
the value of those good things which are popularly 
regarded as blessings to be desired. He does not 
wish to appear such a profound philosopher in a world 
of fools as that his audience will either think him a 
wretched pédant of a Greek, or else, even supposing 
they greatly applaud his ability, will, while they wonder 
at the speaker' s leaming, feel annoyed at being so 
ignorant themselves. But he is so familiar with ail 222 
the by-ways of their minds ; he touches so skilfully ail 
the stops of human thought and feeling, that he bas 
no need for the définitions of philosophy, or to waste 
words in discussing whether the summum bonum is a 
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mental or physical good ; whether it is to be defined in 
terms of virtue or of pleasure^ or whether it may not con- 
sist in an union and combination of the two; or whether, 
again^ as some hâve held^ nothing can be known with 
certainty^ nothing be absolutely understood and appre- 
hended. On ail such questions^ I admit^ great and 

223 varied leaming bas been expended^ and there is a large 
number of conflicting and interesting théories ; but it 
is something else^ something very différent^ Crassus^ 
of which we are in search. What we want is a man of 
clear intelligence, of good parts both natural and 
acquired^ able to detect with unerring sagacity what 
are the thoughts^ feelings^ opinions^ and expectations of 
bis own fellow-citizens^ or any audience of men whom 
he wishes to convince by the power of his words. 

LII T T E must 'bave his finger on the puise of every 

X X class^ âge, and rank^ and must divine the 

thoughts and feelings of those before whom he is 

224 going to speak^ or is likely to bave to do so. But the 
writings of the philosophers let him reserve for his 
dehght against such a time of quiet retirement as we 
are now enjoying at Tusculum, that he may not be 
tempted to borrow from Plato, if at any time he bas to 
speak on justice and honesty. For Plato^ when he felt 
called upon to give expression to his théories on thèse 
subjects^ portrayed in his pages a quite imaginary state; 
so utterly at variance with ordinary life and social 
manners was his conception of what ought to be said 

225 on the question of justice. Why, if his théories held 
good among nations and communities^ who would bave 
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allowed a citizen of the highest repute and distinction, 
a leading statesmen like you, Crassus, to say what you 
did at a mass meeting of *your fellow-countrymen ? — 
"Deliver us from our miseries; deliver us from the 
jaws of those whose cruelty can be satiated only with 
our blood ; sufer us not to be tbe slaves of any^ save 
of you who form the nation, whose slaves we may and 
ought to be." I say nothing about the " miseries " in 
which, according to the philosophers, the true man 
cannot be involved ; I say nothing about the '^ jaws " 
from which you désire to be " delivered " that your 
blood may not be sucked out of you by an unjust 
sentence, which they say cannot be passed upon the 
philosopher ; but " slaves/' — that not only you, but the 
whole senate, whose cause you were then pleading, 
were slaves, how durst you say that ? Can virtue be a 226 
slave, Crassus, if we are to believe those whose teach- 
ings you include in the province of the orator — ^virtue 
which alone and always is free, and which, even 
though our bodies were taken prisoners in war or 
fettered in chains, must even so maintain its rights and 
its complète and untrammelled liberty of action ? Your 
last words, however, that the senate not only " may " 
but " ought to be " the slaves of the nation, is there any 
philosophy, however easy-going and indiffèrent, how- 
ever sensuous and hedonistic, that could possibly 
sanction the sentiment of the senate being the slaves of 
the nation — the senate to which the nation itself bas 
intrusted the reins of government for its own better 
guidance and control p 
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LUI /^^ONSEQUENTLY, though I mysclf thought your 

227 V.^ speech was most admirable^ Publius Rutilius 
Rufus^ who is a most devoted student of philosophy^ 
used to say it was not merely injudicious^ but absolutely 
and scandalously immoral. He also used to find very 
grave fault with Servius Galba (whom he said he could 
very wel] remember) for having appealed to the feelings 
of the populace when Lucius Scribonius was moving for 
a crimînal inquiry into his conduet^ and Marcus Cato^ 
hîs stem and implacable rival^ had spoken of him 
in harsh and violent language before the national 
assembly. The actual speech Cato published after- 

228 wards in his Origines. Well^ Rutilius found fault with 
Galba^ because he ail but lifted on to his shoulders his 
ward Quintus, the son of his kinsman Caius Sulpicius 
Gallus, that the sight of him might move the populace 
to tears by awakening their recollections of the boy' s 
illustrions father^ and commended his own two little 
sons to the protection of the nation, and then^ as if he 
were making his will on the eve of battle without the 
due formalities of law^ declared that he named the 
Roman people as the guardians of their orphanhood. 
Thus^ though Galba was at the time labouring under a 
cloud of unpopularity and universal hatred, he won a 
verdict of acquittai, Rutilius used to assert, by thèse 
moving tricks of tragedy ; and I find it stated in Cato's 
book in so many words^ ^' that he would hâve been 
brought to justice if it had not been for the children 
and the tears." Such proceedings Rutilius severely 
censured; and exile or death^ he used to say^ was 

229 préférable to such abject humiliation. Nor did he 
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merely say so; it was his honest conviction and he 
acted up to it. For though the man was^ as you ail 
know^ a model of innocence^ and though there was 
not a more upright or a purer citizen in Rome^ he 
not ônly refîised to appeal to the mercy of his judges^ 
but would not even hâve his cause pleaded with 
greater éloquence or at greater length than the 
simple facts of the case allowed. A mère fraction 
of his defence was intrusted to our friend Cotta^ 
though a most able young advocate^ and own sister's 
son of the accused. Some portion also of the case 
was conducted by Quintus Mucius^ after his manner^ 
without any parade of éloquence^ in terse and per- 
spicuous language. Whereas^ if you had spoken on 230 
the occasion^ Crassus^ you who were just now saying 
that the orator must draw on the discussions of the 
philosophers to supply himself with matter for his 
speeches^ and if you had been allowed to plead for 
Rutilius^ not in the style of the philosophers, but in 
y our own, why, then, however infamous his judges had 
been — and infamous indeed they were, plague-spots on 
Society and worthy of condign punishment — ^yet even 
so, the force of y our éloquence would hâve plucked the 
spirit of cruelty out of their very hearts' core. As it is, 
the country has lost the services of this worthy man, be- 
cause his cause was pleaded on principles applicable to 
proceedings in Plato's imaginary commonwealth. Not 
one of his supporters gave vent to groan or exclamation* 
not one felt any grief, not one protested, not one invoked 
the honour of the state, not one asked for mercy ; in a 
Word, not one even stamped his foot in court, for fear^ 
I suppose, of some one carrying taies to the Stoics. 



1 
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LIV T T ERE, in a past consul of Rome, we hâve repeated 
^^^ A A the old story of Socrates, who, being the 
wîsest of men, and having led a perfectly blameless 
life, adopted such a line of defence when on trial for 
his life, that he might well hâve been the instructor or 
master of his judges instead of a prisoner at the bar, 
dépendent on their mercy. Besides this, when that 
most accomplished orator, Lysias, brought him a written 
speech to leam by heart, if he thought virell, and 
deliver in his defence in court, he read it with some 
pleasure, and pronounced it a skilful composition, add- 
ing, however, ^^ Just as if you had brought me a pair of 
Sicyonian shoes, I should not wear them, however com- 
fortable they might be, or however good a fit, because 
they would be unmanly ; so this speech of yours seems 
to me able enough and worthy of your art, but not 
manly and courageous." Thus he too was condemned ; 
and that not only at the first voting when the court 
merely decided on the question of guilty or not guilty, 
but also at the second voting, which was required by 

232 law. At Athens, you know, on the prisoner being 
found guilty, if the charge was not a capital one, there 
followed a sortof assessment of the penalty; and when 
the judges were called upon to give their décision, the 
prisoner was asked what penalty at most he admitted 
that he deserved. When the question was put to 
Socrates, he answered that he deserved to receive the 
highest honours and rewards, and to hâve daily main- 
tenance given him in the Prytaneum at the charges 
of the State, a distinction which the Greeks think is 

233 the greatest that can be conferred. This answer so 
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exasperated his judges that they condemned the most 
innocent of men to death. If, indeed, he had been 
acquitted (which, though the matter does not concem 
us^ I heartily wish had been the case because of the 
marvellous genius of the man), we should hâve found 
the arrogance of the philosophers quite unbearable^ for^ 
even as it is^ in spite of his condemnation for no other 
fault of his own except his déficient skill in speaking^ 
they persist in saying that we must corne to philosophy 
to leam the rules of oratory. I will not dispute with 
them which of the two pursuits is the superior or the 
more genuine; ail I S9^ is, that philosophy is one 
thing and oratory another^ and that perfection in 
the latter can be attained without the aid of the 
former. 

NOW, I sce what was your object, Crassus^ in mak- LV 
ing so much of the study of civil law; in fact I 234 
saw it at the time. In the first place, it was by way of 
a compliment to Scœvola, whom we are ail bound to 
love, as he most richly deserves for his singular kindli- 
ness ; you saw his muse was undowered and unadomed^ 
and you enriched and embellished her with the dowry 
of your éloquence. Secondly, as you had spent a dis* 
proportionate amount of labour and industry on the 
subject^ having always had a master at your elbow to 
encourage you in the study, you were afraid you might 
prove to hâve wasted your pains^ if you did not 
magnify the science of your cboice by combining it 
with éloquence. For my part I hâve no quarrel with 235 
this branch of knowledge any more than with 
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philosophy. Let it hâve ail the value you would 
give to it; for indeed it is, beyond ail question, of 
great importance^ has a wide range^ afiects numerous 
interests^ has always been highly thought of, and the 
most distinguished men of our day, as at other times, 
are at the head of the légal profession. But are you 
not in danger, Crassus, of robbing and denuding the 
science of its own admitted and traditional distinction, 
in your anxiety to trick it out in a hitherto unheard-of 

236 and alien dress ? If your assertion had been that the 
jurisconsult was an orator, and similarly that the orator 
was also a jurisconsult, that would hâve been a récogni- 
tion of two noble professions, parallel to one another 
and equally honourable. As it is, you admit that 
there can be, and indeed hâve been, numerous juris- 
consults without that idéal éloquence which we are 
now discussing ; but an orator, you assert, no one can 
be, unless he has also mastered the science of the law. 
Thus in your eyes the jurisconsult pure and simple is 
nothing but a sharp and wary attomey, a mère clerk 
of procédure, a man who has certain cant formulœ on 
his tongue, a master of verbal traps ; but because the 
orator often appeals to the law in the exercise of his 
profession, you hâve therefore attached a knowledge of 
civil law to hîm as a sort of handmaid or lackey. 

LVI '^ I ^HEN you expressed astonishment at the im- 

237 X pertinence of those ad vocales who either in 
spite of their ignorance on small points of law made 
great professions, or ventured to deal in court with the 
most important questions of civil law, although they 
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knew nothing about them and had never studied them. 
But in either case there is an easy and obvions justi- 
fication. For neither is it any matter of surprise that 
a man^ who does not know the exact form of words 
used in civil marriages^ should be able to act as counsel 
for a woman who bas been so married; nor^ again^ 
because the same kind of knowledge is required in 
steering a small as a large vessel^ does it follow that 
the man who does not know the formulée necessary 
in a demand for the division of an inheritance^ is 
not qualified to conduct a suit for the division of an 
estate. So^ too^ as to the very important cases which 238 
you quoted^ that come before the centumviri and 
dépend on a point of law^ which of aU thèse, I should 
like to know^ was such that it could not hâve been 
admirably conducted by an éloquent advocate without 
any knowledge of law ? Indeed in ail thèse cases^ as^ 
for instance^ even in that of Manius Curius^ when you 
were counsel for the claimant^ and in the suit of 
Caius Hostilius Mancinus^ and in the case of the son 
bom of the second wife without the first having been 
formally divorced, the most leamed lawyers were 
absolutely disagreed on the question of law. I would 239 
ask, therefore, what help to the speaker was a know- 
ledge of law in thèse cases where the victory was sure 
to be on the side of the lawyer who had been sup- 
ported not by his professional skiU^ but by borrowed 
aid; that is^ not by légal knowledge but by élo- 
quence ? Hère is a story I bave often heard. When 
Publius Crassus was standing for the œdileship^ and 
the elder Servius Galba> who bad abready filled 
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the office of consul^ was accompan3ring him on his 
canvass (because a marriage had been arranged be- 
tween his son Caius and the daughter of Crassus), 
a farmer in need of légal advice accosted Crassus^ 
and having taken him aside and laid his difficulty 
before him, received an answer from him, veiy 
correct no doubt, but not equally favourable for his 
purpose. Galba, seeing the man was disappointed, 
addressed him by name, and asked him what was the 
difficulty he had put to Crassus. When the man told 
him his trouble with évident signs of distress, he 
exclaimed, '^ Oh ! I see Crassus has answered you 
absently with his mind full of other things." He then 
laid his hand on Crassus's shoulder and said to him, 
" My dear friand, what possessed you to give the man 
240 this answer ? " Crassus, with ail the confidence of the 
practised lawyer, affirmed that the case was as he had 
advised, and there could not be two opinions about it. 
Galba, however, playfiilly quoted, with much variety 
of illustration, many analogous cases, and enlarged on 
the matter from the point of view of equity as opposed 
to the strict law, until at last Crassus, we are told, 
being no match for his friend in argument — although 
he was admittedly an able speaker, but by no means on 
the same level with Galba — took refuge in authorities^ 
substantiating his opinion by quotations from the work 
of his brother, Quintus Mucius, and the commentary 
of ^lius Sextusj in the end, however, he admitted 
that Galba's contention seemed to him plausible and 
possibly correct. 
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AND after ail, cases which are of such a nature LVII 
that there can be no doubt about the légal 241 
aspect of them are not, as a nile, brought into court. 
Who, for instance, ever claimed a property under a 
will made by tbe head of a family before a son was bom 
to him ? No one of course, for it goes without sa3ring 
that a will is cancelled by the subséquent birth of a 
son and heir ; consequently there are no suits involv- 
ing a légal issue of this kind. The orator, therefore, 
may safely ignore ail this field of uncontested law, 
which, beyond ail question, forms the largest portion of 
the subject. But when the law is a matter of dispute 242 
among the greatest authorities, it is very easy for the 
orator to find one of them in favour of the Une of 
argument he may décide to adopt ; and when he has 
got ail his bolts in proper trim from him, he will be 
«ble to hurl them at his adversary with ail the force 
and energy of the orator. Unless, of course — and I hope 
my very good friend hère will not be ofiTended by the 
remark — it was by help of the treatises of Scœvola, or 
the maxims of your father-in-law, that you pleaded the 
cause of Manius Curius, and did not rather seize the 
opportunity of striking a blow for equity, and upholding 
the sanctity of wills and the last wishes of the dead. 243 
Indeed, in my opinion — and I often came into court to 
listen — you won the great majority of the votes by the 
polished brilliancy of your wit and by your sparkling 
humour, making fîin of your opponent's excessive 
ingenuity and speaking with bated breath of the clever- 
ness of Scœvola, who had discovered that birth was 
a necessary preliminary to the grave, and producîng 
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instance after instance from laws^ resolutions of the 
senate^ the ordinary conversation of society^ selected not 
only with skill^ but with much humour and sensé of the 
ridiculous^ where things would corne to a deadlock if we 
insisted on the letter to the neglect of the plain meaning. 
The conséquence was, the court was a scène of delight 
and amusement; and what good ail your training in 
civil law did you, I fail to perceive — what won you 
the case was a combination of striking éloquence with 

244 excellent pleasantry and charm of manner. Why, even 
Mucius himself, as the champion of the légal profession^ 
a position to which he has succeeded as his father's son^ 
— did he, as counsel for the opposite party in that case, 
urge any plea derived from the enactments of the civil 
law ? Did he quote a single statute ? did he in the 
course of his speech explain anything that had hitherto 
been a mystery to the lay mind ? His whole speech, 
surely, was based on the contention that the letter of 

245 a document ought to be of paramount weight. But 
it is just questions of this kind that form the staple of 
our school exercises, in which the pupils are taught, in 
similar cases, sometimes to plead for the letter of the 
law, at others for the équitable interprétation of it. In 
the case, too, of the soldier, I suppose, if you had been 
counsel either for the heir or the soldier, you would 

. hâve trusted to the * Forms of Légal Procédure ' by Hos- 
tilius, and not to your own wits and oratorical ability. 
I am sure, if you had appeared for the party claiming 
by the will, you would hâve so handled the case as to 
make us believe that the sacred rights of ail wills 
whatsoever were involved in that particular suit. If 
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you had been pleading for the soldier^ you would^ in 
your usual way, hâve called his father from the grave ; 
you would hâve set hhn alive before our eyes ; he would 
hâve embraeed his son^ and with tears commended him 
to the mercy of the court ; you would, I dare aver, 
hâve wrung tears and lamentations from the very 
stones, and hâve made the whole clause UH lingua 
nuncupassit (as the tongue has uttered, etc.) appear a 
mère quotation from a schoolmaster's text-book, in- 
stead of being as it is an enactment of the XII Tables, 
which you say that you prefer to ail the libraries in 
the world. 

THEN, again, you find fault with the indolence of LVIII 
our young meu for not leaming your favourite 246 
science by heart ; in the first place, because it is so 
easy. How easy it is, I wiU leave those to say who strut 
about in ail the pride and confidence of their profession 
just as though it were very difficult ; and you yourself, 
too, should hâve something to say on this point, who 
talk about the ease of mastering a science which you 
admit is not yet a science at ail, but at some future 
. day, if some one first leams some other science which 
will enable him to put this one on a scientific basis, 
may then become a science. Your second reason was 
because it is so interesting. As to this, ail make you 
perfectly firee of any pleasure you find in it, and are 
quite ready to forego it themselves ; and there is not 
one of our young students who, if he should hâve to 
leam something by heart, would not sélect the Teucer 
of Pacuvius in préférence to Manilius's ^ Formulas for 
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247 the Sale of Saleables/ Another reason you give is^ that 
motives of patriotism ought to induce lis to make our- 
selves acquainted with the créations of our forefathers ; 
but do you not see that our old laws either hâve become 
obsolète by sheer antiquity or hâve bcen removed by 
more récent législation ? As to your fancy that men 
are made good by the civil law, because by its enact- 
ments rewards are assigned to virtue and penalties to 
vice, I used to suppose that men were taught virtue — 
if, that is, virtue can be taught on any System — ^by 
instruction and persuasion, not by menaces and physical 
force, or the fear of them. One thing, at ail events, we 
can find out without any study of law, and that is, the 

248 charm of avoiding evil. As for myself, the one man 
whom you admit to be capable of doing justice to a 
case without a knowledge of law, my answer to you on 
this point, Crassus, is, that it is true I never studied the 
subject, but then I never felt the want of such know- 
ledge, even in those causes which I found myself able 
to plead before the prœtor ; for it is one thing to be a 
master in some spécial branch of knowledge, and quite 
another to be wanting neither in appréciation nor in ex- 
périence of the gênerai usage of men in their ordinary 

249 life. Which of us, for instance, has much opportunity 
of visiting his estâtes or inspecting his farms, whether 
for business purposes or for pleasure ? Yet none of 
us goes through life without using his eyes and wits 
enough to know something about seed-time and 
harvest, the pruning of vines and other trees, the 
proper seasons of the year for doing thèse things, and 
the proper methods. Supposing a man, then, has to 
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inspect his estate^ or give some instruction to his 
agents or orders to his steward on the farming of his 
land, must he leam by heart the works of Mago the 
Carthaginian ? May we not rather content ourselves 
with such common-sense as we ail hâve on such 
matters ? Why^ then^ may we not also in this matter 
of civil law^ especially considering the wear and tear 
of our profession and the occupations of public life^ be 
content with such equipment as will at any rate secure 
us from seeming to hâve merely a foreigner's acquaint- 
ance with our own country? And, if, after ail, our 250 
services should be required for some unusually knotty 
case, it would not be very difiîcult, I imagine, to com- 
municate with our friend Scœvola hère, — though the 
parties concemed, you must remember, put us in 
possession of ail the légal opinions and the difiîculties 
of their case. Granted that the necessities of our 
profession compel us to master intricate and often 
difficult problems, a question of évidence, perhaps, or 
of boundaries when we are engaged in a case of 
disputed ownership, or of mercantile accounts and 
receipts, is there really any danger that, if we hâve to 
make ourselves acquainted with the laws or profes- 
sional opinions, we shall not be able to do so, unless 
we hâve studied civil law from our youth ? 

IS, then, a knowledge of law of no service to the LIX 
orator? I would not venture to say that any 
branch of knowledge is of no service, especially to one 
whose éloquence ought to be equipped with a wealth 
of matter; but the accomplishments indispensable for 

02 
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the orator are so many^ so great, and so difficulté that 
I am no advocate for dissipating his énergies on more 

251 subjects than are necessary. No one would for a 
moment deny that in the matter of oratorîcal action 
and deportment the orator ought to hâve the gestures 
and grâce of a Roscius. Yet no one would advise 
a young aspirant to oratorical famé to dévote the 
pains that actors do to the study of action. Another 
absolute necessity for an orator is a good voice. But 
no student of oratory will, on my recommendation, give 
the same servile attention to his voice as the tragic 
actors of Greece^ who not only practise sedentary 
déclamation for several years^ but as a daily exercise 
before playing in public^ lie on a sofa and gradually 
raise the pitch of their voice^ and then^ after the 
performance is over^ sit down^ and drop their voice 
again from the highest to the lowest note by way 
of recruiting it. If we took it into our heads to do 
this^ our clients would be condemned before we could 
recite our Pœan, or our h3rmn^ the prescribed number 

252 of times. Well, then^ if we are not in a position to 
dévote spécial attention to action, which is of great 
assistance to an orator, and to the voice, which is the 
one thing above ail others that sets ofF and supports 
a speaker' s éloquence, but can only attain to a success 
in each commensurate with the leisure that is given 
us amid the round of our daily avocations, how much 
less should we be justifîed in diverting our énergies 
to the task of leaming civil law? Of this we can 
get a gênerai notion without any spécial study, and 
it also difiers from the other things I hâve mentioned 
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in this respect; that whereas voice and action are 
not things that can be picked up in a moment^ or 
borrowed for the occasion^ a workable knowledge of 
the law for any particular case can always be got at 
the shortest notice either from the lawyers or the 
law-books. And this is why those eminent speakers 253 
to whom you referred employ assistants in their cases 
who are leamed in the law^ being themselves totally 
ignorant of it — ^the persons who, as you just now 
observed, are called attomeys; though the Roman 
custom is far superior, whereby the statutes and laws 
are protected by the authority of our most illustrions 
citizens. Anyhow the Greeks, if they had considered 
it necessary, would not hâve failed to hâve the orator 
instructed in civil law, instead of attaching an attomey 
to him as assistant. 

A GAIN, you assert that old âge is saved from LX 
solitude by a knowledge of civil law; but per* 254 
haps a man's balance at the bank may hâve a similar 
effect. At any rate, the question before us is not what 
is advantageous for ourselves, but what is necessary 
for the orator. Though, as we are taking so many 
points of comparison with the orator from one par- 
ticular artist, I may remind you that Roscius again is 
In the habit of telling us that, as he gets older, he 
will make the flute-player use slower beats and lower 
notes. If he, bound as he is by a definite law of 
rhythm and mètre, is seriously thinking of some relaxa- 
tion in yiew of his failing faculties, how much more 
easily can we not merely lower oùr tones, but even 
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255 alter them entirely ? You^ Crassus, must be well aware 
how many différent styles of oratory there are, — I 
may perhaps venture to say that you hâve set us the 
example in this matter, as you hâve for some time 
adopted a much calmer and less véhément style of 
speaking than you used to employ ; nor dœs your pré- 
sent quiet and conversational, though very impressive, 
manner find less favour than your former véhémence 
and energy. There hâve been many great speakers, 
such as, we are told, were Scipio and Lœlius, who 
delivered ail their speeches in a tone only a little 
raised above that of ordinary conversation, and never 
with ail that power of lung and strain of voice which 
was characteristic of Servius Galba. But supposing 
you come some day to hâve neither the power nor 
inclination even for as much exertion as this, is there 
any danger, after ail your services as a man and a 
citizen, of your house being deserted by the rest of 
the world, if it ceases to be the resort of the litigious 
members of society ? For my part, so far am I from 
sharing in your feelings, that I not only do not think 
that we must look to the number of those who will 
apply to us for légal advice as the solace of our 
old âge, but I even look forward to the solitude which 
you dread as a haven of refuge, my belief being 
that for our declining years no relief is so delightfîil 

256 as rest. For the other aids to the orator, as I admit 
them to be, — histoiy, I mean, a knowledge of public 
law, the records of antiquity, a mastery of précédents, — 
I shall, if I hâve occasion for them, apply to my good 
friend Congus, who bas an encyclopsedic knowledge of 
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such things. But I wonld not dissuade our friends 
from taking your advice and reading and hearing 
ail they can^ and making themselves familiar with 
every recognised subject of libéral culture; though^ 
to speak the plain truth, I do not think they will hâve 
so very much time for doing so, if, that is, they mean 
to carry out in practice ail your recommendations. 
Indeed it seemed to me that the conditions you 
imposed upon their young endeavours were almost 
too severe, though no doubt almost necessary, if they 
are to attain the goal of their ambition. For the 
extempore dissertations on set subjects^ the careful 257 
and studied essays, and the diligent use of the pen 
which you very truly said is the one artist and teacher 
of éloquence^ ail involve much hard work; and the com- 
parison of one's own efforts with the writings of others, 
and the extempore criticism of the work of other 
authors whether by way of praise or censure^ of con- 
firmation or réfutation, requires no ordinary exertion 
either of memory to retain or of skill to imitate. 

YOUR next demand was literally appalling, and I LXI 
am much afraid it may act more powerfully as a ^5^ 
déterrent than as an incentive. You expected each one 
of us to make himself a Roscius in his own profession^ 
and you stated that the approval won by the merits of 
a speech was not comparable with the permanent 
disgust created by its defects ; whereas my own belief 
is that our audiences are not nearly as fastidious as 
those of the actor. Thus we, I know, are often listened 259 
to with the utmost attention^ even when we are hoarse. 
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for the interest of the case is suffîcient to hold the 
audience; whereas .^sopus, if he is a little out of 
voice^ is hissed. For where we look for nothing but 
the pleasure of the ear^ we take ofFence the moment 
an3rthing interfères with that pleasure ; but in a great 
speaker there is a variety of qualities to hold our atten- 
tion^ and if they are not ail displayed in the highest 
though most of them in a high degree of perfection, 
those which are so displayed cannot fail of commanding 

260 our admiration. In conclusion^ then^ to retum to the 
point from which we started, let us regard the orator, 
according to the définition given by Crassus^ as the man 
who can speak in a manner adapted to win the assent of 
his audience ; but let him limit himself to the ordinary 
social and public life of civilised communities^ and 
putting ail other subjects on one side, however exalted 
and noble they may be, let him dévote laborious nights 
and days almost exclusively to this one pursuit. Let 
him follow the example of that great man who is un- 
hesitatingly acknowledged by ail to be the chief of 
orators^ the Athenian Demosthenes, whose enthusiasm 
and persévérance, we are told, were so great that he first 
of ail overcame his natural impediments by careful and 
unremitting diligence, and though he had such a lisp 
that he could not pronounce the first letter of the very 
art which he was studying, succeeded by practice in 
winning the réputation of being the most distinct of 

261 speakers. Moreover, though he suffered much from 
shortness of breath, he efiected such an improvement 
by holding in his breath while speaking, that in a single 
rhetorical period, as can be seen in his extant speeches^ 
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we find comprised two raisings and two lowerings of the 
voice. He also, according to the well-known story, 
used to put pebbles in his mouth and repeat long ex- 
tracts from the poets at the top of his voice and in one 
breath ; and that too^ not standing still in one position^ 
but while he was walking up and down, and even climb- 
ing a steep ascent. By such encouragements as thèse, 262 
Crassus, I heartily agrée with you that our young 
friends should be stimulated to pursue their studies with 
diligence; but as for the other accomplishments of 
which you hâve made a collection from a great diversity 
of arts and sciences, though you hâve yourself mastered 
them ail, I cannot but think they are quite dis- 
tinct ^m the proper fimction and province . of the 
orator/ 

WHËN Antonius had finished, Sulpicius and Cotta LXII 
seemed to be much in doubt as to which of 
the two discourses came the nearer to the truth of 
the matter. Finally Crassus rejoined : ^ You make the 
orator, we see, merely a sort of dull mechanic, but I 263 
am inclined to think you are not giving us your real 
opinion, but are merely indulging that wonderful trick 
of réfutation in which you hâve no superior. It is 
indeed a gift, the exercise of which is a very proper one 
for the orator, but it is now almost confined to the 
practice of the philosophers, and more particularly of 
those who make a habit of arguing with the greatest 
fiuency on either side of any question that may be 
proposed. I, on the contrary, did not suppose that I 264 
was called upon^ before the présent audience especially^ 
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merely to describe the possible attainments of the man 
who spends his days in the courts^ and never expatiates 
beyond the necessary limits of the cause he undertakes. 
I contemplated a nobler idéal, when I gave it as my 
opinion that the orator, especially in such a state as 
ours, ought to lack nothing that can adom his art. 
You, however, as you hâve circumscribed the " whole 
duty " of the orator within strict and narrow limits, will 
find it ail the more easy to answer the questions that 
hâve been askedyou on the functions of the orator and 
the rules he must observe. But we will leave that, I 
think, for to-morrow ; we hâve talked quite enough for 
265 to-day. For the présent, as Scaevola has determined to 
go to his own villa hère, he must rest a little till the 
heat of the day is overpast ; and we too, considering 
the hour, may well consider our health.' To this ail 
agreed, and then Scœvola said : ' I only wish I had not 
made an appointment with L. ^lius to meet him at my 
villa to-day ; I should much like to hear what Antonius 
has to say ; for (he added with a smile as he rose) he 
did not so much annoy me by his strictures on my 
favourite subject, as amuse me by the frank confession 
of his ignorance of it.' 
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With Introduction and Notes by W. Hall 
Griffin. Pott Svo, is, td. net. ; leather^ 
ûs, 6d, net. [Little Library. 

O. Browning, M. A. A SHORT HISTORY 
OF MEDI/EVAL ITALY, a.d. 1250-1530. 
In Two Volumes, Crown Svo, ks, eaeh. 
Vol. 1. 225o>z409k— Guelpbs and Ghibsllines. 
Vol. il X409>i53a— Th« Age of the Con- 
dottieri. 



J. Buelian. See Isaak Walton. 
Miss Bnlley. See Lady Dilke. 

Jobn Bnnyan. the pilgrim'S pro- 

GRESS. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by C H. FiRTH, M.A. With 39 Illustra- 
tions by R. Anning Bell. Cr, Svo, 6s, 
*Th« best "PUgrim's Progress.-— 

Educational Times. 

GRACE ABOUNDING. Edited by C S. 
Frebr, m. a. Pott Svo, Clotky as. ; leatAer, 
as. 6d, net, [Library of Dévotion. 

a. J. Bnroll, M.A., F.R.S. A MANUAL 
OF ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. With 
numerous Illustrations.^ Crown Svo, y. 
[University Extension Sories. 

Gelett Bnrffess. GOOPS and HOW TO 

BE THEM. With numerous Illustrations. 
Sm«Ul\to, &s, 

A. E. Bnm, B.D., Examining Chaplain to 
the Bishop of Lichfield. AN INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF 
THE CREEDS. Demv Svo, los. 6d. 

[Handbooks of Theolo^. 

* This book may be expected to hold its 
place as an authority on its subject.' — 
Spectator. 

See also Bishop Wilson. 

J. H. Burn, B.D., F.R.S.E. A MANUAL 
OF CONSOLATION FROM THE 
SAINTS AND FATHERS. Pott Svo, 
Cloth, as. ; leather, as. td. net. 

[Library of Dévotion. 

Bobert Bums, THE POEMS OF. 

Edited by Andrew Lang and W. A. 
Craigib. With Portrait. Second Edition, 
Demy Svoy gilt top, 6s. 

J. B. Bliry, LL.D. See Gibbon. 

Alfred Caldecott d.d. the phil. 

OSOPHY OF RELIGION IN ENG- 
LAND AND AMERICA, nemy Svo, 
10s, 6d, ^ ^ [Handbooks ofTheoloçy. 

* A ludd and informative account, which 
certainly deserves a place in every philo- 
sophical library.' — Scotsman, 

D. 8. CalderwOOd, Headmaster of the Nor- 
mal School, Edinbureh. TEST CARDS 
IN EUCLID AND ALGEBRA, In three 
packets of 40, with Answers. is. each. Or 
m three Books, price ad., ad,, and ^d. 

B.F.H.Cape7. THELIFEOFERASMUS. 
With 12 Illustrations. ClotA, v, 6d, net; 
leather, 4s. net, [Little Biographies. 

Thomas Oarlyle. THE FRENCH 

REVOLUTION. Edited by C R. L. 
Fletcher, Fellow of Magdalen Collège, 
Oxford. TAree Volumes. Crown Svo. 6s, 
each. [Standard Library. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF OLIVER 
CROMWELL. With an Introduction by 
C. H. FiRTH, M. A., and Notes and Appen- 
dices by Mrs. S. C. Lomas. TAree Volumes. 
Crown Svo, 6s, each, [Standard Library* 
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B. M. and A. J. Carlyle, m.a. bishop 

LATIMER. With Portrait. Crown 80». 
y. 6d, [Leaders of Religion. 

a C. Gliaiiner and M. B. BolMrte. 

LACE.MAKING IN THE MIDLANDS, 
PAST AND PRESENT. With 16 fuU- 
page Illustrations. Crown 9vâ. af . 6d, 

~An interesting book, illustrated by fasci- 
nating photographs.' — Speaker, 

lOTd Cbeiterfleld, THE letters of, 

TO HIS SON. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by C. Strachev, and Notes by 
A. Calthsop. Two Volumes, Crown 9vo, 
6s, each, [Standard Library. 

F w. ciiristian. THE Caroline 

ISLANDS. With many lllostratioas and 
Maps. Domy %vù, 12s, td. net, 

CicerO. de ORATORE I. Translated by 
£. N« P. MooR, M.A. Crown Zvo. y. 6a. 

[Classical Translations. 
SELECT ORATIONS «^ Milone, Pro 
Murena, Philippic 11., In Catilinam). Trans- 
lated by H. E. D. Blakiston, M. A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity Collège» Oxford. 
Crown Bvo, 5s, [Classical Translations. 
DE NATURA DEORUM. Translated 
by F. BsooKS, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol 
Collège, Oxford. Crown Zvo„ 3X. 6d. ^ 

[Classical Translations. 
DE OFFICIIS. Translated by G. B. 
Gardiner, M.a. Crown Zvo, sx. 6d. 

[Classical Translations. 
F.A.Clarke,M.A. BISHOP KEN. With 
Portrait. Crown Zvo, y. 6d, 

[Leaders of Religion. 

A. L. Cleatber and B. Cnunp. the 

RING OF THE NIBELUNG : An Inter- 
pretation, embodying Wagner's own ex- 
planations. Crown Zvo, sx. 6d, 

0. dinch. KENT. Illustrated by F. D. 
Bedpord. Pott Zoo, Clothf ^. ; leathen^ 
y, 6d, net. [Little Guides. 

T. Cobb. THE CASTAWAYS OF 
MEADOWBANK. Illustrated. Demy 
i6tno, as. 6d. [Little Bltie Books. 

THE TREASURY OF PRINCEGATE 
PRIORY. Illustrated. Dentyx6mo. 2^. 
6d. [Little Blue Books. 

S. H. ColbedC, M.D. DISEASES OF THE 
HEART. With niunerous Illustrations. 
Demy Zvo, los, 

W. G. CoUingWOOd, M.A. THE LIFE 
OF JOHN RUSKIN. With Portraits. 
Cheap Edition, Crown Zvo, 6s, 

J. G. Ckdlins, M.A. See Tennyson. 

W. E. Collins, M.A. THE BEGINNINGS 
OFENGLISHCHRISTIANITV. With 
Map. Crown Zvo, 3«. 6d, 

[Churchman's Libnry. 

Aé K. OOOk) M. A. See E. C Marchant. 



B. W. Oooke-Taylor. the factory 

SYSTEM. Crown Zvo, 9s. 6d. 

[Social Questions Séries. 

ixnuiiam Ooombe. the tour of 

DR. SYNTAX IN SEARCH OF THE 

PICTURESQUE. With 30 Colourcd 

Plates by T. Rowlandson. Fcap, Zvo, 

3X. 6d, net, zoo copies on large Japanese 

paper, 9xs, net. [Illustrated Pocket Library. 

THE HISTORY OF JOHNNY QUAE 

GENUS : The Uttle Foundling of the late 

Dr. Syntax. With 34 Coloured Plates by 

Rowlandson. Fcap. Zvo, y, 6d, net. zoo 

copies on large Japanese paper. szf . net, 

[Illustrated Pocket Library. 

Màiie Corelli. the passing OF the 

GREAT QUEEN:ATributetotheNoble 
Life of Victoria Regina. Small^o, is, 

ACHRISTMASGREETING. Sm.4to. xs. 

Bosemaiy Cotes. , dante's garden. 

With a Frontispiece. Second Edition. 
Fcap, Zvo, cloth as, 6d, ; Uather^ y. 6d, 
net, 

Harold COZ, B.A. LAND NATIONAL- 
IZATION. Crown Zvo, as, 6d. 

[Social Questions Séries. 

W. J. Cralgi See Shakespeare. 

W. A. Craigie. A primer of burns. 

Crown Zvo, as. 6d, 

BEn. CraiiL JOHN Halifax, gen- 
tleman. Edited by Annie Mathe- 
SON. 7\vo Volumes. Pott Zvo. Each 
Volume^ Cloth, xs, 6d, net; leather^ as. 6d, 
net, [Little Library. 

Bioliard Crasbaw, THE english 

POEMS OF. Edited by Edward Hut- 
TON. Pott Zvo, Cloth, xs, 6d. net; leatker, 
as, 6d, net, [Littlç Library. 

F. O. Crawf ord. See Mary CDanson. 

Mrs. CroBB (Ada Oamtoidge). thirty 

YEARS in AUSTRALIA. Demy Zvo. 
7«. 6d, 

B. Cnunp. See A. L. Cleather. 

C. O. Cmxnp, M.A. See Thomas Ellwood. 

F. H. E. Cnnllffe, Fellow of Ail Soûls' Col- 
lège, Oxford. THE HISTORY OF THE 
BOER WAR. With many Illustrations, 
Plans, and Portraits. In a vols, VoL /., xy, 

E. L. CuttS, D.D. AUGUSTINE OF 
CANTERBimY. With Portrait. Cremn 
Zvo, y,6d, [Leaders ofReligk>n. 

Tbe Brothers DalzlâL A record of 

FIFTY YEARS' WORK. With Z50 Illus- 
trations. Large ^to, axs, net. 

The record of the work of the celebrated 
Engravers, containing a Gallery of beanti- 
ful Pictures by F. Walker, Sir J. Mîllais, 
Lord Leightoni and other great Artists. 
The book is ahistory of thefidest black-aad« 
wbite work of the niaeteeath centory. 
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a W. DUlBll, H.A. BISHOP WILBER- 
FORCE. Wich PortiùL Crtun tvc. 
3J; €d* [Leiul«n of Religion. 

Kaiy 0. DuiMm and F. Q. OnwfOrd. 

FATHBRS IN TUE FAITU. SmmU^Bt. 
ii.&L 

Daut* AllgUm LA COMMEDIA DI 
DANTE. Tbe Italian TcxL editad by 

pAGETToTHBEB,Li[LD., M.A. OcKtrilV. 

GMIef. S1.6J. Alic,CnH>mim. Si. 
(Stuiduil libnry. 
THE INFERNO OF DANTE, Traoï- 
lUcd by H. F. Cuv. Ediicd by Phgbt 
ToniBBe, LiiLD., M.A. Pott^ae. Chii, 
». 6d. mal; Uallur v. 6aL lut. 

[Ullli! Llbrw 

THE PURGATOEIO OF DANTl 

Ttanilited hy H. F. Cakt. Edilcd by 

pAGirTovNsE^Utt.D., H.A. Fultim. 

Cita, M. 61L ntl; itathtr, u. bd. mt. 

[Lïtile Libnry. 

THE PARADISO OF DANT& Trais- 

lated by H. F. Cabï. Edited by Paobt 

ToTNBKE, L[ilD.,M.A. ^e«BM. Cltih, 

II. td. mil Uatktr, u. &f. «t. 

CUctlB Libruy. 
S« also FïgEl Toyzibce. 
A. C. Deane. A LIJTLE BOOK OF 
LIGHT VERSE. Ediled by. Poli B™. 
Clotk, lU td. ml ; ItaOnr, u. 6if. «t. 

[LîEtlc Lïbiuy. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE POEMS OF 
GEORGE CRABBE. Psil b-e, Cleik. 
II. 6A «<,' Uallui; u. &£ >u(. 

[Litlle Libnry. 

PerayDeutnar. See n, Huribomc. 

LMn SellHM. THE HETRIC SYSTEM. 
CrviHStv. u. 

, A ihcoretial uid pnctiot gnidi, for uic 
m Khooli ud bjribc genenl Tcidci. 

DanarttaenM : THE OLYnthiacs 

AND PHILIPPICS. Traniblid upoa ■ 
newprincipIebyOTHO HoLUHD. Cravnt 

ACAINST CONON AND 
th Nota luid 



CALLICLES. 



Chazlei Dickani. 

THE ROCHESTER EDITION, 

loireductic^ by Geoigs Gissino, Noce 
by F. G. KiTTOH, and TopOE»phicil IIIui 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With lUuiti. 

dom by E. H. New. Ttuo l'aAi-ui- 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, 



ubyR.I 



mût iiiui 



BLEAK HOtrSE. With lUi 

BlATiics Alcock. Two Vaiuma. 
OLIVER TWIST. Witb IDumiiau by 



THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 



BARNABY RUDGE. With lUmtntiBIU by 
BvATuu Alcool Tm Feltima. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. With Ubutn- 
tioiubyE.ILKEw. TaaVelimf, 

O. L. DloUnson, H.A, FcUow or kIds's 

CoUcn, Cuibridgc. IHEGREEKVIEW 
OF ClFE. SroHui Bdilict. Cmmima. 



[Uoi« 



t. Soc 



WcuhciindCLimite. lUuiCrilBl. Cm™ 
SUA u.6d^ [UniKintyEuwiaaSeriei. 

LadrDlUce,HliaBiill(|T,uidiauWlilV 

le7> WOUEN'S WORK. Crwn Siv. 

31. 6£ (Sodat QncBioai Snics. 

P. B. mtdllUld, H.A., r.S.A. ENGLISH 

VILLAGES. TllDitntcil. Çrmm Siw. 61. 

[nctorïal valu shonld Ënd jt place in evcry 
village libraiy.' — Scotsmait. 
THE STORV OF DUR ENGLISH 
T O W N S. With iBtroduccioD by 
AdgDSTDB JHSSOP, D.D. Sicond EtUlÙnt. 

OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS: Extaul at 
tbe Présent Timt Ao Accotuit of Local 
ObfcTvaDces, Festival CdStonu, and Ancienl 
Cérémonie» yet SurviviBB in Gieat Britain. 
Cnamive, 61. 

W, M. Dlxon, M.A. A PRIMER OF 
TENNVSON. Sicaïui Bdilùm. CrmuK 
Btw. ^.6d. 

'Moch Kiund and well-eipresned cridaun. 
The tnblïography iijtbtwn.' — S/taAtn 

ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO 
BROWNING. StaïKj Edilion. CnnoK 
tua. u. 6d. [University Eiteniion Soie*. 

£.DOinleB,Iitt.D. See Shakespeaia. 

J. Dowdm. D.D., Lord Biihop of Edin- 
burgh. THE WORKMANSHIP OF 
"■HEPRAYER BOOK: Itj Liimry 



and ijLuigical A 






Éd^ IChUTchman'iLîbraiy. 
8.B.DrtTer.,D.D.,CuonDfCbriitChiiicb, 
Resitu ProlaioT ofHebnviDtheUniyti5ily 
orfiaford. SERMONS ON SUBJECTS 
CONNECTED WITH THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. CrtuiiSvr. 6r. 



OTHEE SIDE OF THE LATCH. 
SKend Ediliim. Crmmtce, 61. 

J. r. Dnuii, DSi^ Knd T. A. Himdan». 
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Tbe Earl of Dorham. A report on 

CANADA. With an Introductory Note. 
Deniy %vo, 7s. ôd, net, 

A reprint of the celebrated Report which 
Lord Dtirham made to the Brittsh Govern- 
ment on the State of British North America 
in 1839. It is probably the most important 
utterance on British colonial policy ever 
published. 

W. A Dutt NORFOLK. Illustrated by 
B. C BouLTER. Pott Zvo. Clotk, V. ; 
leathtTf 3f. 6d, net, [Little Guides. 

THE NORFOLK BROADS. With 
coloured and other Illustrations by Frank 
SouTHGATE. Large Demy- ^vo, 2xx. net. 

Clément Edwards, railway 

NATIONALIZATION. Crown Zvo, 
2S, 6</. [Social Questions Séries 

W. Douglas Edwards, commercial 

LAW. CrozvnSvo, 2s. [Commercial Séries. 

H. E. Egerton, M.A. A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. Demy 
Bvo. 12s, 6d. 

*It is a good^ book, distinguished by 
accuracy in détail, clear arrangement of 
facts, and a broad grasp of principles.' — 
Manchester Guardian. 

C. O. Ellaby. ROME. Illustrated by 
B. C BouLTER. Pott Zvo. Clothf 3J. ; 
leatheTj y. 6d. net, [Little Guides. 

Thomas EllWOOd, THE HISTORY OF 
THE LIFE OF. Edited byC G. Crump, 
M.A. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

[Standard Library. 
This édition is the only one which con- 
tains the complète book as originally pub- 
lished. It bas a long Introduction and many 
Footnotes. 

E. EngeL A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE: From its Beginnîng to 
Tennyson. Translated from the German. 
Demy Zvo, js. 6d. net, 

W. H. Fairbrother, M.A. THE PHILO- 

SOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. Second 
Edition. Crown Zru), y. 6d. 

Dean Farrar. See À Kempis. 

Susan Ferrler. marriage. Edited by 

Miss Goodrich Freer and Lord Iddes- 
LEIGH. Two Volumes. Pott Zvo. Each 
volume t clotk, is. 6d. net; leather^ 2s. 6d. 
net. [Little Library. 

THE INHERITANCE. Two Volumes. 
Pott Zvo, Eack Volume, clotkj xs. 6d. net. ; 
leather, 2s. 6d, net, [Little Library. 

W. S. Finn, M.A. JUNIOR ALGEÈRA 
EXAMINATION PAPERS. Fcap. Zvo. 
is, [Junior Examination Séries. 

aH.Flrth,M.A. CROMWELL'S ARMY: 
A History of the English Soldier during the 
Civil Wàrs, the ComnuMiweahh', ancT the 
Ptotectorate. Crown Zvo, js. 6d, 



An elaborate study and description of 
Cromwell's army by which the victory of 
the Parliament was secured. The 'New 
Model' is described in minute détail. 
O, W. Fisher. M.A. ANNALS OF 
SHREWSBURY SCHOOL. With 
numerous Illustrations. Demy Zvo. zos. éd. 

Edward FitzOerald. THE rubaiyat 

OF OMAR KHAYYAM. With a Com- 
mentary by Mrs. Stephen Batson, and a 
Biography of Omar by E. D. Ross. Crown 
Zvo, 6s. 
EUPHRANOR: A Dialogue on Youth. 
22mo, Leather ^ 2S.net, [Mmiature Library. 

E. EL, FLtzOerald. the highest 

ANDES. With 2 Maps, 51 Illustrations, 
13 of which are in Photogravure, and a 
Panorama. Royal Zvo. %os. net. 

W. H. Reoker, M. A., D.C L., Headmaster 
of the Dean Close School, Cheltenham. 
THE STUDENTS' PRAYKR BOOK. 
Part I. MoRNiNG AND Evening Praver 
andLitany. Edited by. CrownZvo. 2s. 6d. 

C. R. L. FletCber. See Thomas Carlyle. 

W. Warde Fowler. M.A. See Gilbert 

White. 
J. F. Fraser. ROUND THE WORLD 

ON A WHEEL. With 100 Illustrations. 

Fourtk Edition Crown Zvo. 6s. 
* A classic of cycling, graphie and witty.' 

--Yorkshire Post. 

S. C. Freer. See John Bunyan. 

W. French, M.A., Principal of the Storey 
Institute, Lancaster. PRACTICAL 
CHEMISTRY. Part i. With numerous 
Diagrams. Crown Zvo. xs. 6d. 

[Textbooks of Tedinology. 
^ 'An excellent and eminently practical 
little book.' — Schoolmaster, 

Ed. Ton Frendenreieh. dairy 

BACTERIOLOGY. A Short Manual for 
the Use of Students. Translated by J. R. 
AiNswoRTH Davis, M.A. Second Edition, 
Revised, Crown Zvo, ^ax. 6d, 

H. W. Fulford, M.A- THE EPISTLE 
OF ST. JAMES. Edited by. Fcafi. Zvo, 
xs, 6d. net. [Churchman's Bible. 

Mrs. Oaskell. CRANFORD. Edited by 
E. Y. Lucas. Pott Zvo, Cloth^ xs. 6d. net ; 
leather, 2s, 6d, net. [little Lil»ary. 

H. B. George. M. A., Fellow of New Collège, 
Oxford. BATTLES OF ENGLISH 
HISTORY. With numerous Plans. Tkird 
Edition, Crown Zvo, 6s, 

* Mr. George bas undertaken a very useful 
task — that of making military affiûrs in- 
telligible and instructive to non-military 
readers — and. bas executed it with a large 
measure of success.*— 7V«»«r. 

H. de B. QiMiins, Lîtt.D., M.A. IN- 
DUSTRY IN ENGLAND: HISTORI- 
CALOUTLINES. WithsMapt. TÂif^ 
Edition, Demy Zvo, 10s, 6d» 
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A COMPANION GERMAN GRAMMAR. 
Crewn Bvo, xs. 6d, 

THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND. Eigkth Edition, Revised. With 
Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo, y. 

[University Extension Séries. 

THE ECONOMICS OF COMMERCE. 
Crown Svo. is. 6d, [Commercial Séries. 

COMMERCIAL EXAMINATION 
PAPERS. Crown 9vo. ts.6d. 

(Commercial Séries. 

BRITISH COMMERCE AND COLONIES 
FROM ELIZABETH TO VICTORIA. 
Tkird Edition, Crown Zvo, sx. 

[Commercial Séries. 
ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMER S. 
Stcond Edition, Crown Svo. as, 6d. 

[University Extension Séries. 

H. de B. Olbbins, LittD., M. A., and B. A. 
Hadfleld, of the Hecla Works, Sheffield. 
ASHORTERWORKINGDAY. Crown 
8vo, at, 6d, [Social Questions Séries. 

Edward Gibbon. THE DECLINE and 

FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
A New Edition, edited with Notes, 
Appendices, and Maps, by T. B. Bury, 
LL.D., Fellow of Trinity Collège, Dublin. 
/n Seven Volumes, Demy Zvo, Gilt top^ 
8x. 6</. etKh, AlsOi Crown Bvo, 6s, each. 

'At last tliere is aa adéquate modem 
édition of Gibbon. . . . The best édition 
the nineteenth century could produce.'— 
Mmnchistor Guardian,^ 

* A great pièce of editing.' — Aettdemy, 

[Standard Library. 

MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE AND WRIT- 
INGS. Edited,with an Introduction and 
Notes, by G. Birkbbck Hill, LLD. 
Crown 8vtf . 6s, 

* An admirable édition of one of the most 
înteresting personal records of a literary Ufe. 
Its notes and its numerous appendices are a 
repertory of almost ail that can be known 
about OMûotu'—MoHchestor Gnardian, 

[Standard Library. 

B. 0. 8. Gibfkm, D.D., Vicar of Leeds. 
THEBOOKOFJOB. With Introduction 
and Notes. Deimf Bvo, 6s, 

[Westminster Commentaries. 
' Dr.'Gîbson's work is worthy of a high 
degree of appréciation. To the busy worker 
and the intelligent student the commentary 
will be a real boon ; and it will, if w« are 
DOt mistaken, be mnch in demand. The 
Introduction is almost a model of concise, 
Mraightforward. prefatory remarks on the 
•obiact txttkttd.^AtJUmBum, 

THE XXXIX. ARTICLES OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. With an 
Introduction. TAird and Chtapor Edition 
in Onê Volume, Dsmy Zvo, X2S, 6d. 

[Handbooks of Theology. 

A 



' We welcome with the utmost satisfaction 
a new, cheaper, and more convenient édition 
of Dr. Gibson's boolc It was greatly wanted. 
Dr. Gibson has given theological students 
just what they want, and we should like to 
thinlc that it was in the hands of erery 
candidate for orders.' — Guardiam 
THE LIFE OF JOHN HOWARD. With 
12 Illustrations. Eca^ Bvo. Cloth^ y, 6d. ; 
leathsr, as. net. [Little Biographies. 

See also George Herbert. 

Geoige OiSSing. See Dickens. 

A. D. Godley, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
Collège, Oxford. LYRA FRIVOLA. 
Tkird Edition, Fcap. Bvo, os, 6d, 

VERSES TO ORDER. Cr. Bvo. as, 6d, net, 
SECOND STRINGS. Fcap, Bvo, as. 6d. 
A new volume of humorous verse uniform 
with Ljtra Frivola, 

* Neat, brisk, ingénions. ' — Manchester 
Guardian, 

* The verse is facile, the wit is ready.* 

Daily Mail. 
'Excellent and amusing.' — St, James" s 
Gazette, 

Miss GOOdilCh-Freer. See Susan Ferrier. 

H. II. Goudge. M. A, Principal of Wells 
Theological Collège. THE FIRST 
EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by. 
Demy Bvo, 6s, 

[Westminster Commentaries. 

P. Anderson Grabam. the rural 

EXODUS. Crown Bvo.^ as, 6d, 

[Social Questions Séries. 

F. 8. Granger, M. a., LittD. psych- 

OLOGY. Second Edition, Crown Bvo, 
as, 6d, [University Extension Séries. 

THE SOUL OF A CHRISTIAN. Crown 
Bvo. 6s. 

A book dealine with the évolution of the 
religions life ana expériences. 

E-M'OneenGray. germ an passages 

FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. 
Crown Bvo, as, 6d, 

P. Li pn^, B.Sc, formerly Lecturer in 
Physics in Mason University Collège, Bir- 
mingham. THE PRINCIPLES OF 
MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY : 
an Elementary Text-Book. With z8z Dia- 
grams. Crown 8tv. gx. 6d, 

G. Baokland Green. M. A., Assistant Master 
at Edinbturgh Academy, late Fellow of St. 
John's Collège, Oxon. NOTES ON 
GREEK AND LATIN SYNTAX. Crotvn 
Bvo, 3«. 6d, 

Notes and explanations on the chief diffi- 
culties of Greelc and Latin Syntax, with 
numerous passages for exercise. 

B. T. GreeXL, M.A. THE CHURCH OF 
CHRIST. Crown Bvo, 6s, 

[Churchman's Library 
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B. A. areeoxy. THE vauLT OF 

HEAVEN. A Popular Introduction to 
Astronomy, With numerous Illustrations. 
Crûtvn Bvo. ax. éd. 

[University Extension Séries. 

W. Hall Oriffln, M. A. See Robert Browning. 

C. H. Orinlilur. A HISTORY OF THE 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, 

x^5*95* With Illustrations. Demy 8v<7. 
lof. éd, 

F. Hindes Qroome. See George Borrow. ^ 

M. L. Qwyxin. A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 

This is a birthday-book of exceptional 
dignity, and the extracts bave been chosen 
with particular care. 

Stephen Oywxin. See Thackeray. 

Jobn Hackett, B.D. A history of 

THE ORTHODOX CHURCH OF 
CYPRUS. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Demy Bvû. 155. net 

A C. Haddon, ScD., F.R.S. head- 

HUNTERS, BLACK, WHITE, AND 
BROWN. With many Illustrations and a 
Map. Demyivo. i^s. 

A narrative of adventure and exploration 
in Northern Bomeo. It contains mucb 
matter of the highest scientific interest. 

R. A Hadfleld. See H. de B. Gibbins. 

R. N. HaU and W. O. NeaL THE 

ANCIENT RUINS OF RHODESIA. 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy Zvo. 
aïs. net. 

F. J. Hamilton, D.D., and E. W. Brooks. 

.ZACHARIAH OF MITYLENE. Trans- 
lated into English. Demy Bvo. tos. 6d. net. 

[Byzantine Texts. 

J. L. Hammond. Charles james 

FOX : A Biographical Study. Demy 8ev. 
ros, 6d. 

D. Haimay. A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE ROYAL NAVY, From Early 
Times to the Présent Dat. Illustrated. 

Tivû Volumes, Demy Svo. js. 6d. each. 
Vol. I. iaoo-1688. 
See also R. Southey. 

James 0. Hannay. m.a. the spirit 

AND ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAN 
MONASTICISM. Crown %vo, 6s. 

AT.Hare,M.A. the construction 

OF LARGE INDUCTION COILS. With 
numerous Diagrams. Demy Ztfo. 6s. 

difford HarrlBon. reading and 

READERS. Fcap. Bvo, as, td. 
' An extremely sensible little book.' — » 
Manchester Guardian, 
H. C. Hart. See Shakespeare. 

Natlianiel Hawthorne. thescarlet 

LETTER« Edited by Pbrcy Dbarmbr, 
Poii 8rtf. Cîoth^ xs. 6d. net; leathert 
as, 6d net, [Little library. 



Sven Hedin, Gold Medallist of the Royal 
Geographical Society. THROUGH ASIA. 
With 300 Illustrations from Sketches and 
Photofiraphs by the Author, and Maps. 
Two Volumes, Royal Bvo. 36^. net, 

T. F. Henderaon. A LITTLE BOOK OF 

SCOTTISH VERSE. PottBvo. Cloth, 
is, 6d, net ; leather^ as. 6d, net, 

[Little Library. 

THE LIFE OF ROBERT BURNS. With 
Z2 Illustrations. Fcap. Bvo. Cloth^ 3X. 6d. ; 
Uather^ 4«. net [Little Biographies. 

See also D. M. Moir. 

W.E.Henley. ENGLISH LYRICS. 

Crown 8v<7. Gilt t<^, y. 6d, 

W, E. Henley and C. Whibley. A book 

OF ENGLISH PROSE. Crvwn Bvo, 
Buckramt gilt top. 6s, 

H. H. Henson, B.D., Fellow of Ail Souls*, 
Oxford, Canon of Westminster. APOS- 
TOLIC CHRISTIANITY : As lUustrated 
by the Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians. 
Crown Bvo, 6s, 

LIGHT AND LEAVEN : Historical and 
Social Sermons. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

DISCIPUNE AND LAW. Fcap, Bvo. 
as. 6d, 

THE EDUCATION ACT— AND AFTER. 
An Appeal addressed with ail possible 
respect to the Nonconformists, Fellow- 
Guârdians with English Churchmen of the 
National Christianity. Crown Bioo. xs. 

Qeor^ Herbert THE TEMPLE. 

Ekiited, with an Introduction and Notes, 
by E. C. S. GiBSON, D.D., Vicar of Leeds. 
Pott Bvû, Çlotk^ as.; leather, as. 6d, net, 

[Lilnrary of Délation. 

Herodotua: EASY sélections. With 

Vocabulary. By A. C. LroDBLL, M.A. 
Fcap. Bvo, xs, 6d. 

W.A.B.Hewln8.B.A. ENGLISH TRADE 
AND FINANCE IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. Crtmm Bvo, 
as, 6d, [University Extension Séries. 

T. HUbert THE AIR GUN : or, How 
the Mastermans and Dobson Miyor nearly 
lost their Holidays. Illustrated. Demy 
i6mo, as, 6d. [Little Blue Bocdcs. 

Clare Hill, Registered Teacher to the City and 
Guilds of LondoD Institute. MILLIN- 
ERY, THEORETICAL, AND PRAC- 
TICAL. With Bumerocu Diagrams. 
Crown Bvo, as. 

[Teztbooka of TcduK^ogy. 

Henry Hlll, B. A.. He«dmast«r of th« B^'s 
High School, Worcester, Cape Colony, A 
SOUTH AFRICAN ARITHMETia 
Crown Bvo. y, 6d, 

This book bas been spedally writt«i for 
use in South African tchooli. 
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CL BirkbeCk BUl, LL.D. See Gibbon. 

Howard CHUlecas. withtheboer 

FORCES. With 24 Illustrations. Second 
EtUtioH, Crcwn Zvo, 6s. 

EmilyHobhimse. thebruntofthe 

WAR. With Map and Illustrations. Crown 
8«w. 6s. 

L. T. HObbonse, Fellow of CCC, Oxford. 
THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. 
Demy Zvo. au. 

J. A. Hobson, M.A. PROBLEMS OF 
POVERTY : An Inquiry into the Indus- 
trial Condition of the Poor. Fourth 
Edition.^ Crown Bvo. as. 6d. 

[Social Questions Séries and University 
Extension Séries. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEM- 
PLOYED. Crown Zvo. 2s. 6d. 

[Social Questions Séries. 

T. Hodgldn, D.C.L. GEORGE FOX, 
THE QUAKER. With Portrait. Crinvn 
8fw. y. 6d, [L.eaders of Religion. 

Chester Holeombe. THE REAL CHIN. 

ESE QUESTION. Crffwn Bvo. 6s. 

*It is an important addition to the 
materials before the public for forming an 
opinion on a most difficult and pressing pro- 
blem.' — Times, 

8ir T. H. Holdioh, K.CI.E. THE 
INDIAN BORDERLAND : being a Per- 
sonal Record of Twenty Years. Illustrated . 
Demy Bvo. ^ 15*. net. 

* Interesting and inspiritîng from cover to 
coTcr, it will assuredly take its place as the 
classical work on th« history of the Indian 
frontier.'— /»«Vb/. 

W. 8. HoldfWOrth, M.A. A HISTORY 
OF ENGLISH LAW. In Two Volumes. 
VoL I, Demy Bvo. xos. 6d. net. 

Canon Scott HoUand. lyra apos- 

TOLICA. With an Introduction. Notes 
by H. C Bbbching, M. A. PottBvo. Clothy 
9*,: leatheTt ar. 6d, net,^ 

[Liln^ry of Dévotion. 

G. J. Holyoake. the co-Operative 

MOVEMENT TO-DAY. TAird Edition. 

Crown Bvo, as. 6d. 

[Social Questions Séries. 
Horace: THE ODES AND EPODES. 

•Translated by A D. Godlry, M. A., Fellow 

of Magdalen Collège, Oxfcntl. Crown Bvo. 

as, [Classical Translations. 

B.I>.8.H0r8bnrgll,M.A. WATERLOO: 

A Narrative and Criticism. With Plans. 

Second Edition, Crown Bvo, 5X. 
'A briUiant essay — simplei sound, and 

thorough.'— />ai(i^ Chronicl*. 

THE LIFE OF SAVONAROLA. With , 
Portraits and Illustrationt. Second Edi- 
Hots. Fc»j^, 8tv. Cloih, 31. 6d. ; Uather, 
4«. nêi, [Liule Biographies. 



R. F. Hort(m, D.D. JOHN HOWE. 
With Portrait. Crown Bvo, jfi. 6d, 

[Leaders of Religion. 

AlexanderHosie. manchuria. with 

Illustrations and a Map. Demy Bvo, 10s, 6d. 
net, 

O. HoweU. TRADE UNIONISM— NEW 
AND OLD. TAtrd Edition. Crown Bvo. 
as. 6d. [Social Questious Séries. 

John Hughes. THE EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 
With a Prefatory Note by Ellis J. Griffith, 
M. P. Crown Bvo. 3^. 6d. 

A. W. Hutton, M.A. CARDINAL MAN- 
NING. With Portrait. Crown Bvo. y, 
6d. [Leaders of Religion. 

See also Taulbr. 

Edward Hatton. See Richard Crashaw. 

R. H. Hutton. CARDINAL NEWMAN. 
With Portrait. Crown Bvo. 35. 6d. 

[Leaders of Religion. 

W. H Hutton, M.A. THE LIFE OF SIR 
THOMAS MORE. With Portraits. 
Second Edition. Crown Bvo. $s, 

WILLIAM LAUD. With Portrait. Second 
Edition, Crown Bvo. 3« . 6d. 

[Leaders of Religion. 

P. A. Hyett. À SHORT HISTORY OF 
FLORENCE. Demy Bvo. js. 6d. 

Henrik Ibsen. BRAND. ADrama. Trans- 
lated by William Wilson. Third Edition. 
Crown Bvo, y. 6d. 

Lord Iddesleigh. See Susan Ferrier. 

W. R. mge, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Hert- 
ford Collège, Oxford. CHRISTIAN MYS- 
TICISM. The Bampton Lectures for 1899. 
Demy Bvo. las. 6d. net. 

* It is fully worthy of the best traditions 
connectedwith the Bampton Lectureship.' — 
Record. 

A. D. mnes, M.A. A HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH IN INDIA. With Maps and 
Plans. ^ CroTon Bvo. 7s. 6d. 

* Written in a vigorous and effective style 
... a thoughtful and impartial account — 
Spectator. 

S. Jackson, M.A. A PRIMER OF BUSI- 
NESS. Third Edition. Crown Bvo, 
xs. 6d. [Commercial Séries. 

F. Jacob. MA. JUNIOR FRENCH 
EXAMINATION PAPERS. Fcap. Bvo, 
is, [Junior Examination Séries. 

J. Stephen Jeans, trusts, pools, 

AND CORNERS. Crotun Bvo. as. 6d. 

[Social Questions Séries. 

B. JenkS, M .A, Professor of Law at Uni- 
versity Collège, Liverpool. ENGLISH 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT. Crown Bvo. 
as, 6d, [University Extension Sertefc 
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0.8. JeiTMII.M.A. SecPisaL 

AiuuatniJesiopp.D.i). johndonne. 

[Lcsdeii of RrligioQ. 
P. B. Jeraua, M.A.. Ull.D.. Principal of 
Hatfield Msll, Diuhara. EVOLUTION. 
CnanSM. 31.6^. [Cburchman'i Libiair- 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HISTORY OF RELIGION , Sics«ii 
Edition. Dimy Sm. ici. 6d. 

I Haodbooks of Theology. 
' The meiit of Ibis book lies in Ibe penetra- 

author's judgmeni. He \% al once critical 

Sir H. H. Jolmatjon. K.C.B. british 

CENTRAL AFRICA. Wilh neirlv aoo 
Illiutration; and Six Mapt. .ScfvW 
Edition. CTnwni.te. Jii.nil. 
H.J<mag. A GUIDE TO PROFESSIONS 
AND BUSINESS. CriniinSjii. u.td. 



l»Â3 i 

TIo^ 



»8w. !U. W. 

[ClassiMl Translations. 

X. KanMajin. socialism and 

MODERN THOUGHT. Crmm ivo. 

ai. M. ISocial Qoeslions Stiits. 

J.r. SmUsc, D.D. THE ACAPE AND 

THK EUCHARIST. Cnnm Bm. y. 61L 

Joim Sable. THE Christian year. 

Wilh an Introduclion and Notes by W. 
LOCK, D.D., WaidED of Keble CoUege. 



THË CHRISTIAN YEAR. 



notion and NoH 



^y y. 



Tifa I 



D.D.. Wardtn of Ktble ._ _ 

EditiiTK. Pilliv^. Chtk.i!.:ltalktr,v. 

LYRA INNOCENTIOM. Edited, nith 
Introduction and Noies, by Walter Lock, 
D,D,. Wardcn of Keble Collegi, OiFord. 
FfltSet. Ciel», 



I THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. A Rs- 
viscd TiansLatioDi wiib aa Introductïoa by 
C BiGC, D.D.j lati Student of Chriii 
Church. Thini EdiHon. Pelttno. Ctnlh, 
31. ; lialkir, u. 6ii. ntl. 

(Library of Dévotion. 
A practicaily nav translatioD of this book 

time, cxactiy in Ihe sbapc in irliieh il left 

tbe hands of tti« autbsr. 
The Same Edition in uircb tvfe. Ct^„ 

Siv. 31. 6d. 
Jamss Honsliton EeimMly, D.D,, Aiu<t. 

— ' '- "'-^-^- ■- ibc Uni, 

^S_ E — 
CORINTHÏÀNSr" 'wÛh Inlr 



idKotcs 






J. D. Eastell. . _ _ 

FLAME : BeÎDE tbe . 
perienoes «f J. b. Ke 
General Ctaristiao de W 

l. THE CHEM- 
HFE AND HEALTH. 



SHOT AND 
tures and Ei- 
, Cbaplaia la 



[Uni. 



Inttodncli 

II. 6,^. mil liatiur. u. (xL mit. 

[Lillle Library. 

RulhBTd EtpUllg. BARRACK-ROOM 

BÂLLADS. i3nl TlumsiHul. Cnramivt. 



^Ur. Xipliûg'a verse il scronE, vîvid. 
of character. . . . UnmtsUluble ge 

'The bafl^!'"' '""" 



Lib imagination, Ibey 

lUlscs, thc eunninely ordered words tinele 
,iih life ; and if Saa b< not poetiy, what 

THE SEVEN SEAS. 6»«/ TiMumMj. 
Bucinat, giit tef, 61. ; 

s found a sïtiger ; it îs 
ifanciisltr CuarJimM. 



Iftttktr, 61. m/. 

'The Empire ' 
no depreciaUûn 



'This 



[Lib, 



becD pablisbed m 



liTely.-- 



. THE IMITATION 

OF CHRIST. With an Introduclion 'bj 
Deah Fabrar. Illiuuued by C III. 
GsItE. Secanil EJitiiMt. Fcat.ive. 3t.6d,i 



1 many respects of 



peculïar beauly.' — DiUly Ckrvniiû 
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ELIA. AND THE LAST ESSAYS OF 
ELIA. Ëdited by E. V. Lucas. Pott Bvo. 
Clotht is, 6eL net; Uathtrt as. 6d. net, 

[Little Library. 

THE KING AND QUEEN OF HEARTS : 
An 1805 Book for Children. Illustrated by 
William Mulrbaby. A new édition, in 
facsimile, edited hy E. V. Lucas, xx. éd, 

This little book is a literary curiosity, and 
bas been discovered and identified as the 
work of Charles Lamb by £. V. Lucas. 
It is an exact facsimile of the original 
édition, which was illustrated by MtUready. 

ProfesBor LamliroB. ecthesis 

CHRONICA. Edited by. Demy Bvo. 
js, td» nti, [Byzantine Texts. 

Stanley Lane-Foole. the life of 

SIR HARRY PARKES. A New and 
Cheaper Edition, Crown Bvo, 6s, 

A HISTORY OF EGYPT IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES. Fully Illustrated. 
Crown Bvo, 6s, 

F. Langbridge, M. A. ballads of the 

BRAVE : Poems of Chivalry, Enterprise, 
Courage, and Constancy. Second Edttion. 
Crown Bvo. zs. 6d. 

* The book is fuU of splendid things.' — 
ÎVorld. 

William Law. A serious call to a 

DEVOUT AND HOLY LIFE. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by C. Bigg, D.D., 
late Student of Christ Church. Pott Bvo, 
Clûthf as, ; leathgr, as, 6d, net, 

[Library of Dévotion. 
This is a reprint, word for word and Une 
for Une, of the Editio Princeps, 

a. 8. Layard. THE life of mrs. 

LYNN LINTON. Illustrated. Demy 
Bvo, las, 6d, 

Captain Mdlvllle Lee. A history of 

POLICE IN ENGLAND. Croum Bvo. 
•js, 6d. 

' A learned book, comprising many curious 
détails to interest the gênerai reader as well 
as the student who wiTl consult it for exact 
information.' — Daily News, 

▼. BL Lewef, M.A. AIR AND WATER. 
Illustrated. Crown Bvo, as. 6d. 

[Uniyersity Extension Séries, 

W. M. Lindsay. SeePlautus. 

Walter Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble Col- 
lège. ST. PAUL, THE M ASTER- 
BUILDER. Crown Bvo. 3s, 6d, 

See also Keble and Westminster Com- 
mentaries. 

JOHN KEBLE. With Portrait. Cronm 
Bvo, y, 6d, [Leaders of Religion. 

Ctoorge Horace Lorimer. letters 
from a self-made merchant 

TO HIS SON. Crvwn Bvo. 6s, 



B. V. Lncaa. THE VISIT TO LONDON. 
Described in Verse, with Coloured Pic- 
turesby F. D. Bbdpord. SmaU±to,^ 6s. 
This charming book describes tne intro- 
duction of a country child^ to the delights 
and sights of London. It is the resuit of a 
well-known partnership between author and 
artist. 

' A beautiful children's book.' 

Black and White, 
' The most inimitable verses and interest- 
ing pictures.' — Dailv Chronicle. 
' Of quite unusualcharm.' 

Daily TeUgraph. 
See also Jane Austen and Mrs. GaskeU 
and Charles Lamb. 

Morton Luce. See Shakespeare. 

Lncian. SIX DIALOGUES (Nigrinus, 
Icaro-Menippus, The Cock, The Ship, The 
Parasite, The Lover of Falsehood). Trans- 
lated by S. T. Irwin, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Clifton ; late Scholar of Exeter 
Collège, Oxford. Crown Bvo, y, 6d, 

[Classical Translations. 

L. W. lyde, M.A. A COMMERCIAL 
GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH EM- 
PIRE. Third Edition, Crown Bvo, as, 

[Commercial Séries. 

Hon. Mrs. I^tteiton. women and 

THEIR WORK. CrownBvo, as, 6d. 

* Thoughtful, interesting, practical.' — 

Guardian, 
'The book is full of sonnd precept given 
with sympathy and wit.' — Pilot, 

Lord Macaulay. CRITICAL and his- 

TORICALESSAYS. Edited by F. C. 
MoNTAGUB, M.A. TAree Volumes, Cr, 
Bvo. 6s, each. [Standard Library. 

The only édition of this book completely 
annotated. 
J.E.B.M'Alleil,M.A THEPRINCIPLES 
OF BOOKKEEPING BY DOUBLE 
ÉNTRY. CroivnBvo, as. 

[Commerdal Séries. 

J. A. MaoCnUoch. COMPARATIVE 
THEOLOGY. Croum Bvo, 6s, 

[Churchman's Library. 

* Most carefully executedi readable and 
informing. ' — Scotsmam, 

F. MacOoim. JOHN KNOX. With Por- 
trait. Crown Bvo, y. 6d, 

[Leaders of ReUgion. 

A. 8. MDowalL THE LIFE OF 
CHATHAM. With T3 Illustrations. J^cap. 
Bvo, ClotAf 31. 6d, ; leather. 4s, net, 

[Little Biographies. 

A. AL Mackay. the churchman'S 

INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. Crown Bvo. y, 6d. 

[Churchman's Library. 
'The book throughout is frank and 
courageous.' — Glasgow Herald, 
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M» KacmiUsn, M.A. See Shakespeare. 

Lanrie Kaama, M.A. A PRIMER OF 

WORDSWORTH. CraamZvo. as.ôd, 

J. P. Mahaity. LîttD. A HISTORY OF 
THE EGYPT OF THE PTOLEMIES. 
Fully Illustrated. Cr^nm ivo. 6f. 

F. W. Haltland. LL.D., Downing Professer 
of the Laws of England in the University of 
Cambridge. CANON LAW IN ENG- 
LAND. Royal Zvo. 7s. 6d. 

H. E. KaldeiL M.A. ENGLISH RE- 
CORDS. A Companion to the History of 
England. Crown Bvo. 3X. ôd. 

THE ENGLISH CITIZEN: HIS RIGHTS 
AND DUTIES. Croum Bvo. is, 6d. 

E. C. Marchant, M. A., Fellow of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, and AssisUnt Master at St Paul's 
SchooL A GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 
Second Edition, Crown Bvo, y. 6d. 

E. 0. Warctiant, M.A., and A. M. Cook, 
M.A. PASSAGES FOR UNSEE>r 
TRANSLATION. Second Edition. Crown 
Bvo. y. 6d. 

* We know^ no book of this class beCter 
fitted for use in the higher forms of schools.' 
— Guardian. 

J. E. Mazr, F.R.S., Fellow of St. John's 
CoUege, Cambridge. THE SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY OF SCENERY. Second Edition. 
Illustrated. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

* A volume, moderate in size and readable 
in style, which will be acceptable alike to 
the student of geolc^y and geçgraphy and 
to the tourist.' — Athemeunt. 

AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

A. J. Mason. THOMAS CRANMER. 
With Portrait. Crown Bvo, y. 6d. 

[Leaders of Religion. 

Oeoige Kaasee. THE EVOLUTION of 

PLANT LIFE: Lower Forms. With 
Illustrations. Crown Bvo. as. 6d. 

[University Extension Séries. 

CP.O.Maaterinaii, M.A. tennyson 

AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER. Crown 
Bvo. 6s, 

*A thoughtful and penetrating apprécia- 
tion, full of intcrest and suggestion.' — 
World, 
Annie Matheson. See Mrs. Craik. 

Emma S. MeUows. A short story 

OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Crovm 
Bvo. xs, 6d, 

'A lucid and well-arranged account of 
the growth of English literature.' — Pall 
Mail Gazette, 
L. C. Miall, F.R.S. See Gilbert White. 

E. B. mohelL THE ART AND PRAC- 
TICE OF HAWKING. With 3 Photo- 
gravures by G. E. LoDGB, and other 
lUustratiiHU. Dêmy Bvo, xos. 6d, 



J,Q,mnMiÊ. THE LIFE AND LETTSKS 
OF SIR JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, 
Président oi the Royal Academy. Wtdi 3x9 
Illustrations, of which 9 are Photogravure. 
a vols» Royal Bv0. 90s. meL 

* This splendid woA.'—iyorld. 

* Of such absorUng tnterest is it, of sodi 
completeness in scope and beauty. Spécial 
tribute mnst be paid to the extraorainary 
completeness of the illustrations.' — Gra^c. 

C. T. Mima, M.I.M.È., Principal of the 
Borough Polytechnic CoUege. TECH- 
NICAL ARITHMETIC AND GEO- 
METRY. With Diagrams. Crown 9vo. 
y, 6d (Textbooks of Technok)gy. 

J. a MUne. M.A. A HISTORY OF 
ROMANEGYPT. Fully lUustratcd. 
Crown Bvo. 6s, 

P. Cbalmera MifechèU, M. A OUTLINES 

OF BIOLOGY. Illustrated. Second 
Edition, Crown Bvo. 6t. 

A text • book designed to cover the 
Schedule issued by the Royal Collège of 
Physidans and Snrgeoos. 

D. M. MOir. MANSIEWAUCH. Edited 
by T. F. Hendbrson. PottBvo, Cléth^ 
\s. 6d. net ; Uather, ax. 6d. net 

[Little library. 

F. C. Montagne, MJL SeeMacaulay. 

H. E. Mooro. 6ACK TO THE LAND: 
An Inquiry into the cure for Rural Dqxqm. 
lation. Crown Bvo. as, 6d, 

[Social Questions Séries. 

W. R. Morfill, Oriel CollM^e, Oxford. A 
HISTORY OF RUSSIA FROM PETER 
THE GREAT TO ALEXANDER II. 
With Maps and Plans. Crown Bvo, 7«. 6d. 
This history, is faunded on a study 
of original documents, and though neces- 
sarily brief, is the most comprehensive 
narrative in existence. Conriderable atten- 
tion has been paid to the social and literary 
develoçment of the coun^, and thA récent 
expansion of Russia in Asia. 

R. J. Morlch, late of Clifton CoHege. 

GERMAN EXAMINATION PAPERS 

IN MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR 

AND IDIOMS. StJctA Editiom. Crown 

Bvo, 9S. 6d. [School Examina tîon Séries. 

A Kby, issued to Tutors and Private 

Students only, to be had on application 

to the Pubushers. Second Edition, 

Crown Bvo, 6s. net, 

MiSBAndenonMorton. SeeMîssBrodrick. 

H. 0. 0. Monle, D.D., Lord Bishop of Dur- 
ham. CHARLES SIMEON. With Por- 
trait. Crown Bvo, y. 6d. 

[Leaders of Religion. 

M. M. Pattison Mnir. M.A. THE 

CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. The Ele- 
mentary Prindples of Cbemistry. lUas- 
trated. Crown Bvo. as. 6d, 

[University Extraskm 
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Vé A. Knndedla, M. A See J. T. Dunn. 

W.a.Neal. See R.N. Hall. 

H. W. NOTinBOn. LADYSMITH: The 
Diary of a Siège. With z6 Illustrations and 
a Plaui. Second Edition, Crown Bvo, 6s. 

J. B. B. NiOholB. A LTTTLE 600K OF 
-ENGLISH SONNETS. Pott%vo. Cloth, 
xs, 6d, net; leatker^ 2s. 6d. net, 

[Little Library. 

Nimrod. THE LIFE AND DEATH OF 
JOHN MYTTON, ESQ. With i8 
Coloured Plates by Henry Alken and 
T. J. Rawlins. Fcap, 8&t7. 3^. 6d, net. 
loo copies on large Japanese Paper ^ nxs. net. 
[lUustrated Pocket Library. 

James Northcote. R.a., the conver- 
sations OF, WITH JAMES WARD. 
Edited by Ernest Flbtchbr. With many 
Portraits. Demy Btfo, 10s, 6d, 

A. H. NoiWay, Author of ' Highways and By- 
ways in Devon and Comwall.' NAPLES : 
PAST AND PRESENT. With 40 Illus- 
trations by A. G. Fbbard. Crown Bvo, 6s. 



Mrs. Olipluuit 

With Portrait, 



THOMAS CHALMERS. 
Crown Bvo, 3^ . 6d. 

[Leaders of Religion. 

C. W. Oman. M. A., Fellow of Ail Soûls', 
Oxford. A HISTORY OF THE ART 
OF WAR. Vol. II.: The Middle Ages, 
froih the Fourth to the Fourteenth Century. 
lUostrated. Demy Bvo, ^ aif. 

' The whole art of war in its historié évolu- 
tion has never been treated on such an 
ample and comi^rehen^ive scale, and we 
question if any récent contribution to the 
exact hi8t<Mry of the world has possessed 
more endoring value.' — Daily ChronicU, 

Prince Henri of Orléans, from ton- 

KIN TO INDI A Translated by Hamley 
Bbnt, M. a. With xoo Illustrations and a 
Map. Crown \tOi gilt top, a$s, 

S. L. Ottley. M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen 
Collège, Oxon., and Principal of Pusey 
House. THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
INCARNATION. Second and Cheaper 
Edition, Demy Bvo. X2S. 6d, 

[Handbooks of Theology. 
* A clear and remarkably fuU account of 
the main curroits of spéculation. Scholarly 
précision . . . çennine tolérance . . . 
intense tnterest in his subject— are Mr. 
Ottle/s taiuki%,*^-GHardian, 
LANCELOT ANDREWES. Wxth Por- 
trait Crown Bvo, y. 6d, 

[Leaders of Religion. 

J. H. ÙwnUm, M.A. JOHN WESLEY. 
With Portrait. Crown Bvo. 3*. 6d. 

[Leaders of Religion. 



M. N. Oxford, of Guy's Hospital. A 
HANDBOOK OF NURSING. Crown 
Bvo. 3f . 6d. 

* The most useful work of the kind that 
we bave seen. A roost valuable and prac- 
tical manual.' — Manchester Gnardian. 

W. 0. 0. Fakes. the science of 

HYGIENE. With numerous Illustrations. 
Demy Bvo. 15*. 

*A thoroughgoing working text-book of 
its subject, practical and well-stocked.' — 
Scotsman. 

Pro£ Léon Parmentier and M. Bldez. 

EVAGRIUS. Edited by. Demy Bvo, 
xos. 6d. net. [ Byzantine Texts. 

Pascal, THE THOUGHTS OF. With 
Introduction and Notes by C S. Jbrram. 
Pott Bvo, 2S. ! leather. qs, 6d, net. 

[Library of Dévotion. 

George Paston. sidelights ON the 

GEpRGIAN PERIOD. With many Illus- 
trations. Demy Biuo. xos. 6d. 

'Touched with Hghtness and sympathy. 
We recommend this book to ail who are tired 
with the trash of novels.' — Spectator. 

* This book is the highljr diverting pro< 
duct of research and compilation. It is a 
magazine of instructive and amusing infor- 
mation.' — Academy, 

H. W. FauL See Laurence Sterne. 

E. H. Pearce, M.A the annals of 

CHRIST'S HOSPITAL. With many 
Illustrations. ^ Demy Bvo. js. 6d. 

*A well-written, copions, authentic bis- 
tory.' — Times, 

R. E. Peary, Gold MedalUst of the Royal 
Geographical Society. NORTHWARD 
OVER THE GREAT ICE. With over 800 
Illustrations, a twls. Royal Bvo, 32J. net. 

* His book will taka its place among^ the 
permanent literature of Arctic exploration. ' 
— Times, 

Sldney Peel, late Fellow of Trinit j Collège, 
Oxford, and Secretary to the Royal Com- 
mission on the Licensmg Laws. PRACTI- 
CAL LICENSING REFORM. Second 
Edition, Crozvn Bvo, xs, 6d, 

a H. PerriS. THE PROTECTIONIST 
PERIL; or the Finance of the Empire. 
CroTvn Bifo, is, 

Bl Perugini SELECTIONS FROM 
WILLIAM BLAKE. Pott Bvo. ClotÂ, 
xs, 6d, net; leather ^ ar. 6d. net. 

[Little Library. 

J. P. Peters, d.d. the old testa- 
ment AND THE NEW SCHOLAR- 
SHIP. Crown Bvo, 6s. 

[Churchman's Library. 
'Every page reveals wide reading, used 
with Sound and scholarly judgment.' 

— Manchester Guardian, 
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W. M. FUadara Pttcia, d.cl., ll.d.. Pko- 

fcMor of EerptolpeT at Um««Bt|r CoO^e. 
A HISTORY of EGYPT. fkom tme 

EAJtUSST TUiMS TO THE PSBSEXT DaT. 

FuUy lUnstialad. /m six tvhifmgg. Crpwm 
Btw. ts.eack, 
' A history written ta tbe spirit of sdeatific 
ision so worthily r e p rêi c n t c d bj Dr. 
'etrie and his sduwi camiot bot promote 
Sound and aoconte stody, and topply a 
vacant place in the Epgfiih lîteratore of 
Egfpcolot^.'— TVnkm. 

Vol. u Psshistokic Times to XVIth 
UvMAtTY. Fi/thEditUm, 

Vot- IL Thb XVIIth and XVIIIth Dt- 
MASTIES. Third Editiatu 

Vol. IV. Thb Ecrrr op thb Ptolsmibs. 
J. P. llAHAFrr, litLD. 

Vol. v« Roman Ecrrr. J. G. Milne, M. A. 

Vol. vl Ecvpt in the Miodle Ages. 
Stanley Lanb-Poole, M.A. 

RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 
ANCIENT EGYPT. FuUy Ulustiated. 
Crûum Sttf . 2x. 6d, 

SYRIA AND EGYPT. FROM THE TELL 
EL AMARNA TABLETS. Crûum 8tw. 

2X. 6d, 

EGYPTIAN TALES. lUustcated by Tsist- 
bam Ellis. /h Two Vûluttut. Crown Zvo. 
ji, td. each. 

EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. With 
lao Illustrations. Crown Bvû, y ^ 

' In thèse lectures hc displays rare skill 
in elucidating the development of décora* 
tive art in Egypc'— TYmvt. 

PbiUp Pienaar. with steyn and 

DE WET. Sicond Edition, Crown ^wo. 
V'àd, 

A narratîire of the adventures of a Boer 
teleprapbist of the Orange Free State 
dunng the war. 

Plantai, the CAPTIVI. Edited, with ' 
an Introduction, Tcxtual Notes, and aCom- ' 
mentary, by w. Bl. Lindsay, Fellow of 
Jésus Coilegei Oxford. Demyifva, ios,6d. 
net. 

For this édition ail the important mss. 
hâve been re-collated. An aj>peadix deals 
with the accentuai élément m early Latin 
verse. The Commentary is very full. 

J, T. PlOWdMIrWardlaVt B.A., King's 
Collège, Cambridge. EXAMINATION 
PAPKRS IN ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Crown Bvo, as, 6d, 

[School Examination Séries. 

FrankPodmora. modern spiritual. 

19M. Two Volumes, Demy Qvo, ais, nsi. 

A History and a Criticism. 

'A comi^te guide to a very oomplex 
subject. '-^Acadtmjf, 



popahr interesL*- 

*A mastopieoe of acientîfic analyns aad 
rrpntition. Tbere is no doabt k wiD koU 
the field for a long ta^—Stmr. 

'The entire book is ckasacterieed by the 
greatest candonr and fiûroess» and anbeds 
picasantreadîagnponaacnmmcingt' 
^PuhUcOfimion. 



OLD PICTURE BOOKS. 



A.W.Pollard. 

With many 
^s. 6d. net, 

M. a Botter, MJL, F.I^S. A TEXT. 
BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. 
lilnalratcd. rmd Edition. Ctmwm 80». 
4s.€d. (UnhcniQrEjdensioo Séries. 

An Old Potter Bot- WHEM I WAS A 

CHILD. Crman 9um. 6c 

a. Pradean. A key to the time 

ALLUSIONS IN THE DIVINE 

COMEDY. WithaDiaL 

y-ôd. 

0. Praiioe. SeeR.Wyoo. 

II. Li FXioe, M.A., FeDow oTOriel Coll^^ 
Oxon. il HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. Fomrtk 
Edition, CrommSoo, as, éd. 

[Umvcrsity Extension Séries. 

"a* THE GOLDEN POMP. A Pkooes- 
sion of En^ish Lyrics. Ananged by A. T. 
QuiLLER CoucH. Crvwn 8ev. Bnckrmsn, 
6s. 

&. BL Rafilrtiain, M.A. THE ACTS OF 
THE AFOSTÏ^ES. With Introduction 
and Notes. Demy 9vû. ras, 6d, 

(Westminster ConuBcatBries. 

'Areallyhelpfulbook. Both introduction 
and commentary are mariccd by rommo n 
sensé and adéquate knovdedge.'— <rtMnA!ej>. 

B. W. Bandol]^ D.D., Prinôpal of the 

TheologicalCoUege^Ely. THEPSALMS 
OF DAVID. With an Introduction and 
Notes. Poit Zvo, Cloth^ as.; iemtàer, 
as.6d,net. (Libraîryof Dévotion. 

A devotional and practical édition of the 
Prayer Book version of the PSalms. 

HastingS BauTtAflU, M.A. , Fellowand Tntor 
of New Collège. Oxford. DOCTRINE 
AND DEVELOPBiENT. CnmwSvw. 6c 

W. Beason. iiA. university and 

SOCIAlTSETTLEMENTS. Crown dM. 
as. 6d. (Social Questions Séries. 

GXiazles Blctiardion. THE engush 

TURF. With numeroos lUnstrations and 
Plans. Demy BoOé t^s. 

M. B. BoTierta. See C C Channer. 
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A. RobertSOn, D.D., Bishop of Exeter. 
REGNUM DEI. The Bampton Lectures 
of loox. Demy Zth», xss. 6d, net. 

* A notable volume. Its chief value and 
interest is in its historic treatment of its 
great thème.' — Daily News, 

* It is altogether a solid pièce of work and 
a valuable contribution to the history of 
Christian thou^ht.' — Scotstnan, 

SirG.S.R0b6rt80n,K.CS.I. CHITRAL: 
The Story of a Minor Siège. With numer- 
ous Illustrations, Map and Plans. Second 
Edition» Demy %vo, lor. ^d. 



'A boolc which the Elizabethans would 
hâve thought wonderful. More thrilling, 
more piquant, and more human than any 
novel.' — Newcastle Chronicle, 

J. w. Robertson-Scott. the people 

OF CHINA. With a Map. Crown Svo, 
3f. 6d. 

A. W. Robinson, M. A. the epistle to 

THE GALATIANS. Explamed. Fca/. 
8vo. ts, 6d. net, [Churchman's Bible. 

*The most attractive, sensible, and in> 
structive manual for people at large, which 
we hâve ever seen.' — Church Gazette, 

CecUiaBobinsoiL THE MINISTRY of 

DEACONESSES. With an Introduction 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury. Crorvn 
Svo, y, 6d, 

G. Bodwell, B.A. NEW TESTAMENT 
GREEK. A Course for Beginners. With 
a Préface by Waltbr Lock, D.D., Wardéta 
of Keble Collège. J*'cap. Svo, y. 6d, 

Treù. Boe. ancient coffers and 

CUPBOARDS: Their History and De- 
scription. With many Illustrations. Quarto. 

£Zt 3*' *^^' 
E.8.B08C0e. ROBERT HARLEY,EARL 
OF OXFORD. lUustrated. Demy Svo, 
js. 6d, 
This is the only life of Harley in existence. 

Edward Rose. THE ROSE READER. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown Zvo. 
as. éd. Also in 4 Parts, Parts I. and II, 
6d.eacA: Part III. Bd.; Part IV. xod. 
A reader on a new and original plan. ^ 
The distinctive feature of this boolc is the 
entire avoidance of irregularlv-spelt words 
tmtil the pupil has thoroughly mastered 
the principle of reading, and leamed its 
enjoyment. The readingofconnected sen- 
tences beeins from the first page, before the 
entire alphabet is introduced. 

E. Denison Ross, M.A. See W. Beckford 
and Edward FitzGerald. 

A. B. BuUe, M.A., Head Master of the 
Royal Naval School, Eltham. THE GOS- 
PEL ACCORDING TO ST. MARK. 
Edited by. With three Maps. Crown Zvo. 
xs, 6d, [Junior School Books. 



THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. Ctvum 
Svo. as. {Junior Scl^ool Books. 

W. Clark BnsselL the life of 

ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD. 
With Illustrations by F. Brangwyn. Fourth 
Edition, Crown Zvo, 6s. 

' A book which w« should like to s«e in 
the kands of «very boy in the country.' — 
St,/amet'sGaMette, 

St Ansôlm, THE DEVOTIONS OF. 
Edited by C. C J. Webb, M.A. Pott Zvo, 
Cioth, 2S. : leather^ as. 6d. net. 

[Library of Dévotion. 

St. Aueustine, THE CONFESSIONS OF. 
Newly Translated, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by C Bigg, D.D., late S^dent 
of Christ Church. TAird Edition, Pott 
Zvo, Clothj as; Uather^ as, 6d. net 

[Library of Dévotion. 

* The translation is an excellent pièce of 

English, and the introduction is a masterlv 

exposition. We augur well of à séries which 

begins so satisfaetorily.' — Times, 

Viscount St Cyres. THE life of 

FRANÇOIS de FENELON. Illus- 
trated. Demy Zvo, xos. 6d. 

' We hâve in this admirable volume a most 
valuable addition to our historical portrait 
gallery.'— i?«»^ News, 

St Francis de Sales; ON THE LOVE 

OF GOD. Edited by W. T. Knox-Little, 
M.A. Pott Zvo, CiotA, as.; ieatker, 
as. 6d, net. [Library of Dévotion. 

A. L. Salmon. CORNWALL. Illustiated 
by B. C Boulter. Pott Zvo. ^ Cloth^y. ; 
Itather^ y, td, net, [little Guides. 

J. Sargeaunt, M.A. annals of west- 

MINSTER SCHOOL. With numerous 
Illustrations. Demy Zvo, js. 6d, 



C. Sathas. 

PSELLUS. 



THE HISTORY OF 
Demy Zvo, 15s. net. 

[Byzantine Texts. 

H.a.Seel€nrpF.R.S. DRAGONS OF THE 
AIR. With many Illustrations. Crown 
Zvo. 6f. 

A popular history of the most remarkable 
flying animais which ever lived. Their rela- 
tions to mammals. birds, and rejitiles, living 
and extinct, are sbown by an original séries 
of illustrations. 

V. P. SellS, M.A. THE MECHANICS 
OF DAILY LIFE. Illustrated. Crown 
Zvo, as. 6d, [University Extension Séries. 

Bdmimd SelooB. tommy smith'S 

ANIMALS. Illustrated by G. W. Ord. 
Second Edition. Fcap, Zvo. as. 6d.- 

' A quaint, fascinating little book : a nur- 
sery c]assic''~'Atkemntm. 
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THE ARDEN EDITION. 
DtwM flivA nf. 6^. taik Di 
Edkoi, W. J. Cuic. 

SlMkçsçure in linglfl PIS] 



I Editio 



» tiJi'Kmduc'i— , 

'Na cdiliaD of Shakeipeiic ii liliely to 

pmre nen iitiTHctiT« tsA utisfactorr thim 

[buoiw. It»bciulîrull]rprint«l>iidpig«l 

mer "'^^ja^i'iciattli. 

HAMLET. Editïd by Edward DotraEN, 

Lilt-D 
ROMEO AND JULIET. Ediled by 



AltUllT ShsrwslL M.A. LIFE m WEST 
LONDON. TIdrd Ediliim. Cmun Bto. 
31. 6d, (Social Quutlom Suies. 

Sntn Bmill, M.A. TKE EARTH. An 
Introduction lo PhyÙDgraphr. llluïlrated. 

(Univeraity Eïttns[on Smo. 

MftWSll 0. SmlUl, M.A., Fellaw or New 

CDllege, Oifoid. SELECTIONS FROM 

WORDSWORTH, Potlisa. Clatk, 



F. J. 8ll«lL A BOCK 

Illusualed. Cnmat Siw. 6s. 
SOphMOBË. ELECTRA AND ATAX. 

TrusUted by E. D. A. MoRSHEitD, M.A,, 

[Clu^cal Tnn^ili^ 
I. A. BOnUt and H. J. Aa&tOS, Modem 
Laneuage Maâleisat King Edwant's SchooL 
BiriDip^m. A JUNIOR FRENCH 



GRAJTOAÏ 



I Junloi Scbool Boolu. 



K bnTa, inipiiitinf boat-'—BItà amd 



INATION PAPERS. Stcpiui l 



T. A toOOIMr, H. A, Wirdu nf New CoH 
leie.Oif«d. BtSHOP BUTLER. VUh 
Patmit, CRwnt tu), ji. 6^ 

[Lëadei* of Ralicioo. 

J. W. BUnbrldM, B.D., Ute Rector of Bun- 
ton, Cuon ofVoik, and umeLîme FeHgw of 
St. Jolin'jiConege, Orford. A BOOK OF 
DEVOTIONS. Pntt s™. CUth, »j 
itaiktr, u. &£ «f ^. [Librû? t^ Devodon. 
' '■ -- probablf ib* bot book of iti ir' 



INITIA LATINA : 1 



' FIRST LATIN LESSONS. Sn4nlk S£- 
FIRST LATIN READER. Wiih Note» 

.i?ML ""' ' ' ""■ 

F.ASV SELECTIONS FRpM CESAR, 

The Helveliu Wu. Stcmd EdiliUL 



EASV LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Ëighlk Mditien. 
Pcap. 8m. i(. td. 

EXEMPLA LATINA. Firjt Eteidset in 
Latin Acddence. With Vocabutary. Stamd 
Eiitiim. CrBvm Sm. ii. 

EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE 
SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER AND 
REVISED LATIN PRIMER. With 
Vocabulary. Ninlkmmd Clitaftr Ediliim, 
Tt-unilUn. Cfûwn ive. .i. 6-f. Kky, 
ji.nt/. Orlgiiul EdilinH. at.6d. 

THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE: 
Rules ind EierciMS. Siami Editàn. 
Cttmmivi. II. &/. Wilb VocibnliTT. u. 

NOTANDA QUAEDAM : MbcdlueDu 
Litia Eietosa on Conuncai Ruia ud 
Idion». FavrtkEditioH. Ftaf.ÈBe. ii.bL 
With Vocabuluy. u. Key, ai. mtl. 

LATINVOCABULARIESFOR REPKTI- 
TION : Aminsed nccording to Snbjectv 
ElntnfA Bdîtien. Ft^ Sm. ii. 6dC 

A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDIOMS. 



STEPS TO GREEK. Stamd BdUitn, n 
\ A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. Cnm 
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EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. ThirdEdition.rtvised. 
Fcap, Bvû. is. 6d. 

GREEK VOCABULARIES FORREPETI- 
TION. Arranged according to Subjects. 
Third Edition. Fcap,Zvo, \s.6d. 

GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. 
For the use of Schools. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Vocabulary. Third Edition. 
Fcap, %oo, 2X. 6</. 

STEPS TO FRENCH. Sixth Edition. 
\%iHO. Sd. 

FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. StxtA Edi- 
tionf revised, Crown Zvo. xs. 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION. Fi/th Edi- 
tion^ revised, Fcap. Zvo. is. 6a, 

EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON ELE- 
MENTARY SYNTAX. With Vocabulary. 
Second Edition, Crown Zvo. as. 6d, Key. 
y, net. 

FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION : Arranged according to Sub- 
jects. Tenth Edition, Fcap, Bvo. is. 

FRENCH EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 

MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR AND 

IDIOMS. Twelfth Edition. Crown Zvo. 

as. 6d. [School Examinatîon Séries. 

A Key, issued to Tutors and Private 

Students only, to be had on application 

to the Publishers. Ft/ÏA Edition. 

Crown Bvo. 6s, net. 

GENERAL KNOWLEDGE EXAMINA- 

TION PAPERS. FourtA Edition. Crown 

Bvo. as. 6d. [School Examinatîon Séries. 

Key (Second Edition) issued as above. 

7^ . net, 

GREEK EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 

MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR AND 

IDIOMS. SixtA Edition. Crown Bvo, 

as. 6d. [School Examinatîon Séries. 

Key {TAird Edition) issued as above. 

6s. net. 

LATIN EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 

MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR AND 

IDIOMS. E/eveniA Edition. CrovmBvo. 

as. 6d. [School Examinatîon Séries. 

Key {FourtA Edition) issued as above. 

6s, net, 

R. Elliott Steel, M.A, F.C.S. THE 
WORLD OF SCIENCE. Including 
Chemistry, Heat, Light, Sound, Magnetism, 
Electricity, Botany, Zoology, Physiology, 
Astronomy, and Geology. 147 Illustrations. 
Second Edition, Crown Bvo, as. 6d. 

PHYSICS EXAMINATION PAPERS. 
Crown Bvo. as. 6d. 

[School Examinatîon Séries. 



0. StepheniOn, of the Technical Collège, 
Bradford, and F. BuddardS, of the York- 
shire Collège, Leeds. ORNAMENTAL 
DESIGN FOR WOVEN FABRICS. 
Illustrated. Demy Bvo, Second EéUiion, 
^s. 6d, 

J. Stephenson, M.A. THE chief 

TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
FAITH. Crmon Bvo. 3J. 6d. 

An attempt to présent in clear and popular 
form the main truths of the Faith.^ The 
book is intended for lay workers in the 
Church, for educated parents and for 
teachers generally. 

Laurence Sterne. A sentimental 

JOURNEY. Edited by H. W. Paul. 
Pott Bvo. ClotA^ IX. 6d. net: leatAer, 
as. 6d. net [Little Library. 

W. Sternr, m.a. annals of eton 

COLLEGE. With numerous Illustrations. 
Demy Bvo, js. 6d. 

Katherine Steuart. byallanwater. 

Second Edition. Crown Bvo, 6s. 

*A delightful niixture of fiction and fact, 
tradition and history. There is not a page 
whiçh is not informing and not entertaining.' 
— Spectator, 

* A charming book.' — Glasgow Herald. 

* Has a unique charm.' — Pilât, 

* A unique séries of historical ptctures.' — 
MancAester Guardian. 

R. L. Steyenson. the letters of 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 
HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 
Selected and Edited, with Notes and Intro- 
ductions, by Sidnby Colvin. SixtA and 
CAeaper Edition, Crown Bvo. las, 

Library Edition. Demy Bvo, avals, ass.net, 
' Irrésistible in their raciness, their variety, 
their animation . . . of extraordinary 
fascination. A delightful inheritance, the 
truest record of a '*richly comçounded 
spirit " that the literature of our time has 
preserved. ' — Times. 

VAILIMA LETTERS. With an Etched 
Portrait by William Strang. TAird 
Edition, Crown Bvo, Buckram. 6s. 

THE LIFE OFR. L. STEVENSON. See 
G. Balfour. 

E. D. Stone, M.A., late Assistant Master at 
Eton. SÉLECTIONS FROM THE 
ODYSSEY. Fcap. Bvo. xs.6d. 

diarles Strachey. See Chesterfield. 

A. W. Streane, D.D. ecclesiastes. 

Explained. Fcap. Bvo. rs. 6d. net. 

[Churchman's Bible. 
'Scholarly, suggestive, and particularlj 
interesting. —Boo/cman. 
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dément E. Stretton. A history OF 

THE MIDLAND RAILWAY. With 
nomeroos Illustrations. Dttny^o, Z9S,6<L 

H. StrOUd, D.Sc, M. A., Professer of Phyâcs 
in the Dorham Collège of Science, New- 
castleK)n.Tyne. PRACTICAL PHYSICS. 
FullylIIustrated. CrottmZvo, 2f'^' 

[Textbooks of Technology. 

Capt Donald Stnart. THëstruggle 

FOR PERSIA. Wîth a Map. Crown 
Zvo. 6s. 

F. SuddardS. See C. Stephenson. 

Jonathan Swift. THE JOURNAL TO 

STELLA. Edited by G. A. Aitkbn. 
CroTvn Svo, 6s. [Standard Library. 

J. B. Symes, M.A. THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Crown Zvo. ^.6d. 

[Uniyersity Extension Séries. 

NettaSyreU. aschoolyear. iuus- 

trated. Demy \6nto. as. 6d. 

[Little Blue Books. 

TacitnS. AGRICOLA. Wlth introduction, 
Notes, Map, etc. By R. F. Davis, M. A., 
late Assistant Master at Weymouth Collège. 
CroTvn Bvo, zs. 

GERMANIA. By the same Editor. Crown 
Svo. as, 

AGRICOLA AND GERMANIA. Translated 
by^ R. B. TowNSHEND, late Scbolar of 
Trinity Collège, Cambridge. Crown Zvo, 
2S, 6d, [Classical Translations. 

J.Tauler.. THE INNER WAY. Being 
Thirty-six Sermons for Festivals by John 
Tauler. Edited, with an Introduction. 
ByA.W. HuTTON,M.A. PottZvo. Cloth, 
as. : leatAer, as, 6d, net. 

[Library of Dévotion. 

E. L. Taunton. A history of the 

JESUITS IN ENGLAND. With Illus- 
trations. Detny Bvo. ais, net. 

*A history of permanent value, which 
covers ground never profMrly învestigated 
before, and is replète with the results of 
original research. A most interesting and 
careful book.' — Literature, 

P. G. Taylor, M.A. COMMERCIAL 
ARITHMETIC. Third Edition. Crown 
Svo. is. 6d. [Conunercial Séries. 

MiBS J. A. Taylor. THE LIFE OF SIR 
WALTER RALEIGH. With ta Illustra- 
tions. Fcap. Svo, Cloth^^ 3*. 6d. ; leattur 
4s. net. [Little Biographies. 

T. M. Taylor, M. A., Fellowof Gonvilleand 
Caius Collège, Cambridge. A CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL AND POLITICAL HIS- 
TORY OF ROME. Crown Zvo. js, 6d. 

' We fully recognise the value of this 
carefully wntten work, and admire especially 
the faimess and sobriety of bis judgment and 
the human interest with which ne bas in- 
spired bis subject.' — Athtnteum. 



Alfired, Lord Tennyson. THE eart^' 

POEMS OF. Edited, wîth Notes and an 
Introduction, by J. Churton Collins, 
M.A. Crown Svo. 6s. 

[Standard Lilnary. 

Also with 10 Illustrations in Photogravure 
by W. E. F. Britten. Denty Svo, los. 6d. 

An elaborate édition of the^ celebrated 
volume which was published in its final and 
définitive form in 1853. 

IN MEMORIAM, MAUD, and THE 
PRINCESS. Edited by J. Churton 
Collins, M.A. Crown Svo. 6s. 

[Standard Library. 

MAUD. Edited by Elizabeth Words- 
woRTH. Fott Svo, Clûtk. xs. 6d. net; 
leather^ as. 6d. net. [Little Library. 

IN MEMORIAM. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by H. C Bebching, 
M.A. Pott Svo. Clotkt IX. 6rf. net; 
leather^ as. 6d. net, [Little Library. 

THE EARLY POEMS OF. Edited by J. 
C. Collins, M.A. Pott Svo. Cloth, xs. 6a. 
net; leather^ as. 6d. net. [Little Library. 

THE PRINCESS. Edited by Elizabeth 

WORDSWORTH. Pott SvO, Clotk^ XS, 6d, 

net; leather^ as. 6d. net. [Little library. 

C. S. Terry. the life of the 

YOUNG PRETENDER. With 12 Illus- 
trations. Fcap.Svo, }ÇlotAt^.6d.;leatÂer, 
4X. net. [Little Biographies. 

Alice Terton. LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
INAHOSPITAL. Crown Bvo. y, 6d, 

W. M. Thackeray. vanity fair. 

With an Introduction by S. Gwynn. TArre 
Volumes, Pott Svo. Eack volume^ cloth, 
xs. 6d. net; leather^ as, 6d, net, 

[Little Library. 
PENDENNIS. Edited by S. Gwtnn. 
Three Volumes. Pott Svo. EachvoùmUy 
cloth, xs, 6d. net ; leatker, as, 6d, neL 

[Little Library. 
ESMOND. Edited by Stephen Gwvnn. 
7\vo volumes, Pott Svo. Eack Volutne, 
cloihy xs. 6d. net; leather^ as. 6d, net. 

[Little Library. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. Edited by Stkphen 
Gwvnn. Pott Svo. Clotk^ xs. 6d. net; 
leather^ as, 6d. net. [Little Library. 

F. W. Theobald, M.A. INSECT LIFE. 

lUustrated. Crovan Svo. as. 6d. 

[University Extension Séries. 

A. H. Thompson. Cambridge and 

ITS COLLEGES. lUustrated by E. H. 
New. Pott Svo, Cloth^ xs.; ieeUker, 
y, 6d, net. [Little Guides. 

*It is brightly written and leamed, and 
is just such a book as a cultured visitor 
needs. ' — Scotsman, 
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H. W. Tompkins, F. R. H. S. HËRTFORD- 
SHIRE. Illustrated by Ë. H. Nbw. Pott 
ZzfO, Cloikf y. ; leather^ 3; . 6d. nti. 

[Little Guides. 

Paget Toynbee, Litt.D., M.A. See Dante. 

DANTE STUDIES AND RESEARCHES. 
Demy 8ïv. ioj, 6^. net. 

THE LIFE OF DANTE ALIGHIERI. 
With 12 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Fcap. Zvo. Clotkf 3f. td.; leather^ 4s, 
net, [Little Biographies. 

Herbert Trendi. DEIRDRE wed : and 

Other Poems. Crown Svo, $s. 

Q, E. Troutbeck. Westminster 

ABBEY. Illustrated by F. D. Bepford. 
Pûtt Svû, Ciûtkt 3^ . ; leatker^ y. éd. net. 

[Little Guides. 

* In comeliness, and perhaps in complete- 
ness, this work must take the first place.' — 
AccuUmy. 

* A really first-rate guide«book.' — 

Literature. 

Gertîmde TuckwelL thestateand 

ITS CHILDREN. Crown Zvo. as. 6d. 

[Social Questions Séries. 

Louisa Twinlng. workhouses and 

PAUPERISM. Crown Zvo. ax. 6d. 

[Social Questions Séries. 
E. A. Tyler, B.A., F.CS. A JUNIOR 
CHEMISTRY. Crown Zvo. as. 6d. 

[Junior School Books. 

G. W. Wa4e, D.D. OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. WithMaps. Second Edition. 
Crown Zvo. 6s. 

*Careful, scholarly, embodying the best 
results of modem criticism, and written 
with great lucidity.' — Examiner. 

IzaakWalton. THE livesof donne, 

WOTTON, HOOKER, HERBERT and 
SANDERSON. With an Introduction by 
Vernon Blackburn, and a Portrait, y. 6d. 
THE COMPLEAT ANGLER. Edited by 
J. BuCHAN. Pott Zvo. Cloth. xs. 6d. net ; 
leatker, as. 6d. net, [Little Library. 

D. S.VanWarmelo. ON commando. 

With Portrait. Crown Zvo. 3*. 6d. 

* A fightinç Boer's simple, straightforward 
story of his life on commando. . . . Full of 
entertaining incidents. ' — PaU Ma!l Gazette. 



Grâce Warrack. 

wich. 



See Lady Jtdian of Nor- 



Mrs. Alfred Waterhouse. A little 

BOOK OF LIFE AND DEÂTH. Edited 
by. Second Edition. Pott Zvo. Cloih,is.6d. 
net; leather, as. 6d. net. [Little Library. 
C. C. J. Webb, M.A. See St. Ansehn. 

P. C. Webber, carpentry and 

JOINERY. With many Illustrations. 
Third Edition, Crown Zvo. 3X. 6d. 

*An admirable elementary text-book on 
the subject.'— ^m'A/tfr. 



Sidney H. Wells. PRACTICAL ME- 

CHÂNICS. With 75 Illustrations and 
Diagrams. Second Édition. Crown Zvo. 
3X. td, [Textbooks of Tedinology. 

J. Wells, M.A., Fellowand Tutor of Wadham 
Collège. OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. By Members of the Univeisity. 
Third Edition Crown Zvo. 3X. 6d, 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. PourtA 
Edition, With 3 Maps. Cr, Zvo, y, 6d. 
This book is intended for the Middle and 
Upper Fonns of Public Schools and for 
Pass Stndents at the Untversities. It con- 
tains copious Tables, etc. 

* An original work written on an original 
plan, and with unconunon fireshness and 
vigour. ' — Speaker. 

OXFORD AND ITS COLLEGES. Illus- 
trated by E. H. New. Pi/tA Edition. 
Pott Zvo, ClotA^ y, ; leatAer, y. 6d, net, 

[Little Guides. 
*An admirable and accurate little treat- 
ise, attractively illustrated.' — World, 

Helen C. Wetmore. THE last of the 

GREAT SCOXJTS (' Buffalo Bill '). With 
Illustrations. Second Edition, Demy Zvo, 6s. 

* A narrative of one of the most attractive 
figures in the public eye.' — Deùly CAronicît, 

C. WMbley. See Henley and Whibley. 

L. WhiblCHTi M.A., Fellow of Pembroke 
Collège, Cambridge. GREEK OLIGAR- 
CHIÈS: THEIR ORGANISATION 
AND CHARACTER. Crmvn Zvo. 6s. 

G. H. WMtaker, M.A. THE EPISTLE 
OF ST. PAUL THE APOSTLE TO 
THE EPHESIANS. Edited by. Fcap. 
Zvo, \s. 6d. net, [Churchman's Bible. 

GUbert White. THE NATURAL HIS- 
TORY OF SELBORNE. Edited bv 
L. C. MiALL, F.R.S., assisted by W. 
Warde Fowlbr, M.A. Crown Zvo.^ 6s, 

[Standard Library. 

E. E. Wbitfield. PRECIS WRITING 
AND OFFICE CORRESPONDENCE. 
Second Edition, Crown Zvo. as. 

[Commercial Séries. 

COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN 
THEORY AND PRACTICE. Cr<mm 
Zvo. y. [Commercial Séries. 

An introduction to Methuen's Commercial 
Séries treating the question of Commercial 
Exiucation fulTy fromboth the point of view 
of the teacher and of the parent. 

MiSSWhiaey. See Lady Dilke. 

W. H. Wilkins, B.A. THE ALIEN 
INVASION. Crown Zvo, as. 6d, 

[Social Questions Séries. 

W. WllliamsoiL the british gar- 

DENER. Illustrated. Demy Zvo, 10s, 6d. 

W.WilliamS01LB.A. JUNIOR ENGLISH 
EXAMINATION PAPERS. Pcap. Zvo. 
XX. [Junior Examination Séries. 
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A JUNIOR ENGLISH GRAMMAR. With 
numerous passages for parsing and analjrsis, 
and a chapter on Ëssay Writing. Crtntm 
Btw, as. [Junior School Books. 

A CLASS-BOOK OF DICTATION 
PASSAGES. SevenihEditùnu CronmBvo, 
is.6d. [Junior School Books. 

EASY DICTATION AND SPELLING. 
Second Edition. Fcap, Qvo. xx. 

E. M. WUmot-Bnxton. THE MAKERS 
OF EUROPE. Crovm 8w. y. 6d. 
A Text-book of European History for 

Middle Forms. 
' A book which will be found extremely 
nscfuV—Secomùtry Education, 

Bishop wuson. sacra privata 

Edited by A. K Burn, B.D. Pott 9itfO. 
Clothi as. ; leather^ 2s. 6d. net. 

[Library of Dévotion. 

BaoUesWillBon. lord strathcona: 

the Story of his Life. Illustrated. Demy 
8zfO. js. 6d, 

*An admirable biography, telling in the 
happiest manner the wondenulcaieer of this 
giant of empire.' — Black and White. 

* We should be glad to see this work taken 
as a model for imitation. He bas given us an 
excellent and quite adéquate account of the 
life of the distinguished Scotsman.' — World. 

Richard WiltOn, M. A., Canon of York. 
LYRA PASTORALIS : Songs of Nature, 
Church, and Home. ^ Pott Bvo. as, 6d, 
A volume of devotional poems. 

S. E. WinbOlt, M.A., Assistant Master in 
Christ's Hospital. EXERCISES IN 
LATIN ACCIDENCE. CrownBvo. is.6d. 
An elementary book adapted for Lower 
Forms to aiccompany the Shorter Latin 
Primer. 

B. C. A Windle, F.R.S., D.Sc. SHAKE- 
SPEARE'S COUNTRY. Illustrated by 
E. H. New. Second Edition, Pott Bvo. 
Cloth, y.; leather^ y.6d. net. [Little Guides. 

* One of the most charming guide books. 
Both for the library and as a travelling 
companion the book is equally choice and 
serviceable. ' — Academy. 



THE MALVERN COUNTRY. Illustrated 
by £. H. New. Pott Bvo, Cloth^ v.; 
Uather^ 3X. 6</. net, [Little Guides. 

Canon Wlnterbotham, M. A., B.Sc. LL.a 

THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN HERE 

AND HEREAFTER. Crownîmo, 3f,6d. 

[Churchman's Library. 
J. A E. Wood. HOW TO MAKE A 

DRESS. Illustrated. Second EdiHo». 

Crown Bvo, ts. 6d 

[Textbooks of Technology. 
Eliiabeth WordawortlL SeeTennrson. 
Arthur WrU^t, M. A., Fellow of Queen's 

Collège, Oimbridge. SOME NEW 

TESTAMENT PROBLEMS. Crow» 

Bvo, 6s, [Churchman's Library. 

S<mhie WMfht GERMAN VOCABU* 

LARIES FOR REPETITION. Pca^. 

Bvo, XX. 6d, 
A B. Wylde. MODERN ABYSSINIA 

With a Map and a Portrût. DemyBve. 

jKs. net. 

G. Wyndham, m.p. thb poems of 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. With an 
Introduction and Notes. Demy Bvo, Bnck- 
rantf gilt top. xos. 6d, 

* We bave no hésitation in desmUng Mr. 
George Wyndham's ^ introduction «s a 
masterly pièce of criticism, and ail who love 
our Elizsîbedian literature will find a veiy 
garden of delight in it. ' — Spectaior, 

R. Wyon and G. France. THE LAND 

OF THE BLACK MOUNTAIN. Beiag 
a description of Monténégro. With 40 
Illustrations. Crown ^0, 6f. 

W. R TeatS. AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
IRISH VERSE. RevUed and Enlmrgei 
Edition, Crown Bvo, 3«. td, 

T.M.TOling. THE AMERICAN COTTON 
INDUSTRY: A Study of Work and 
Workers. With an Introduction byÉujAM 
Helm, Secretary to the Manchester 
Chamberof Commerce. Crown^oo, Clotk% 
as. 6d. ; Paéer boards^ is, 6d. 

*Thorough, comprehensive, disconcert- 
ine.* — St. James' s Gazette, 

* Able and interesting ; a really exoeUeDt 
contribution.' — PiloL 



Aetbuen'0 Standard Xfbrati? 

Crown Svo, 6s, each Volumôm 
'A séries which, by the beauty and excellence of production as well as by the qualifications of 
its editors, is one of the best things now to be found in the book market ' — Manchester Guardian. 
Mbmoirs of my Life and Writings. By Ed 



jy ta- 
.L.D. 



ward Gibbon. Edited by G. Birkbeck HiU Ll 
THR DECLINE AND FALL OP THE ROMAN 

Empire. By Edward Gibbon. Edited by T. B. 
Bury, LL.D. In Seven Folumes. Also, Denty 
Bvo. ait top. &r. (»d. tmch. 

THB Natural History of Selborne. By 

Gilbert Whitc. Edited by L. C. Miall, F.R.S., 

Assisted by W. Warde Fo«Ier, M.A. 
THE History of thb Life of Thomas Ell- 

wooD. Edited by C. G. Crump, M.A. 
La Commedia Di Dante Alighieri. Tbe Italian 

Tezt. Edited by Pa^et Toynbee, Litt.D., M.A. 

Also, DtmyBno. GiUtop. Zs.ftd. 
THE EARLYPORMSOF ALFRED, LORDTENNYSON 

Edited by J. Churton CoUins, M.A. 



IN MEMORIAM, MAUD, and THE PRINCESS. By 

Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Edited by J. Ctautoa 

Collins, M.A. 
THE JOURNAL TO STELLA. By Jonathan Swift. 

Edited by G. A. Aitken, M.A. 
THE Letthrs of Lord Chesterpikld to his 

SON. Edited by C. Strachey. and Notes by A. 

Calthrop. Tw Volumes. 
Critical and Historical Essavs. By Lord Mac> 

aulay. Edited byF.C.Montasue.M. A. TkretVols. 
The French Révolution. By Thomas Carlyle. 

Edited by C. R. L. Fletcher. FeDow df MagdalM 

CoUeKe/Ozford. Thrte Volumes. 
THB LIFB AND LBTTERS OF OLIVER CROMWBLL. 
Bv Thomas Carlyle. Edited by C. H. Firth, 
MA., and Mrs. S. C. Lomas. Tkret Vohmus. 
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ZACHARIAH OF Mitylbnb. TraosUted by F. J. 
Hamilton, D.D., aod E. W. Brooks. Dgm^ dvo, 
vas. 6ii. fut, 

EVAGRIUS. Edited by Léon Parmantier and M. 
Bidez. D€my9v0, ios.6d.net. 



Edited byj. B. BURY, M.A., Litt.D. 

THB HiSTORY OP PSELLUS. Edited by C. Sathas. 
Demy 9vo. ssr. «m/. 

ECTHESis Chronica. Edited by Frofessor I^unb- 
ros. Demy 9v». js. 6d. net. 



QDe Xittle Xit)tati? 

With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 
FoU Svo, Each Volume ^ chth, is, 6d. net ; leather^ 2s. 6d, net. 

' Altogetber good to look upon, and to bandle.' — Outlook, 

* A perfect séries. '-^-Pilot, 

* It is difficult to conceive more attractive volumes.' — St. James' s Gautte. 

* Very delicious little books.' — Literature. 



VAmTV Pair. By w. M. Thackeray. Edited by 

S. Gwjrnn. Three yàtumes. 
PBNDBNNIS. By W. M. Thackeray. Edited by S. 

Cwynn. Three yotutnes. 
ESMOND. By W. M. Thackeray. Edited by 

Stephen Gwynn. Tiuo Volumes. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. By W. M. Thackeray. Edited 

t^ Stephen Gwynn. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. By Charles Dickens. E<Uted 

by Stephen Gwynn. Two Volumes. 
SELECTIONS FROM GEORGE CRABBE. Edited by 

A.C Deane. 
John Halifax, Gentleman. By Mrs. Craik. 

Edited by Annie Matheson. Two Volumes. 
Pridb and PREJUDICE. Bv Jane Austen. Edited 

by E. V. Lucas. Two Volumes. 
NORTHANGER Abbby. By Jane Austen. Edited 

by E. V. Lucas. 
THBPrincess. By Alfred. Lord Tennyson. Edited 

by EUzabeth Wordsworth. 
Maud. By Alfred, Lord Tennysoo. Edited by 

Elisabeth Wordsworth. 
InMbmoriam. By Alfred. Lord Tennyson. Edited 

by H. C. Beeching, M. A. 
THE EARLY POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 

Edited by T. C. CoUins. M. A. 
A Little book of Engush Lyrics. With 

Notes. 
THB INFBRNO OP Dantb. Translated by H. F. 

Cary. Edited by Pa^et Toynbee, LittD., M.A. 
THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Translated by H. 

F. Cary. Edited by Pa^et Toynbee. Litt.D., M.A. 
The Paradiso of Dante. Translated by H. F. 

Cary. Edited by Pai^et Toynbee, Litt.D., M.A. 
A Little Book of scottish Vbrse. Edited by 

T. F. Henderson. 
A LiTTLB Book of Light vbrse. Edited by A. 

C. Deane. 
A LITTLB book of ENGLISH Sonnets. Edited 

byj. a aNichols. 



SELECTIONS FROM WORDSWORTH. Edited by 

Nowell C. Smith. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE EARLY POEMS OF ROBERT 

BROWNING. Edited by W. Hall Griffin, M.A. 
THB ENGLISH POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 

Edited by Edward Hutton. 
SELECTIONS FROM WILLIAM BLAKE. Edited by 

M. Perufi^ 
A LITTLE BOOK OPLIFB AND Dbath. Edited by 

Mrs. Alfred Waterhouse. 
A LrrTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH PROSE. Edited by 

Mrs. P. A. Bamett. 
EOTHEN. By A. W. Kinglake. With an Introduction 
* and Notes. 
Cranford. By Mrs. GaskeU. Edited by E. 

Lucas. 
LavungrO. By George Borrow. Edited by 

Hindes Groome. Two Volumes. 
ROMANY KYE. By George Borrow. Edited 

John Sampson. 
THB HISTORY OF THE CALIPH VATHEK. 

William Beckford. Edited by E. Denison Ross. 
THB COMPLEAT ANCLER. By Izaak Walton. 

Edited by J. Buchan. 
Marriagb. By Susan Ferrier. Edited by Miss 

Goodrich • Freer and Lord Iddesleigh. Two 

Volumes. 
THE INHERITANCB. By Susan Ferrier. Edited by 

Miss Goodrich*Freer aUd Lord Iddesleigh. Two 

Volume*. 
ELI A. AND THB LAST ESSAYS OF ELIA. By Charles 

Lamb. Edited by E. V. Lucas. 
A Sentimental JOURNRY. By Laurence Sterne. 

Edited by H. W. Paul. 
Mansib Wauch. By D. M. Moir. Edited by T. 

F. Henderson. 
THB INGOLDSBY Legends. By R. H. Barham. 

Edited by J. B. Atlay. Ttvo Volumes. 
THB Se ARLBT Letter. By Nathanid Hawthome. 

Edited by F. Dearmer. 
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Pott 8w, cloth^ 3J.; 

OXFORD AND ITS COLLEGES. By J. WeUs. M.A. 
lUustrated by E. H. New. Fourtk Edition. 

CAMBRIDGE AND ITS COLLEGES. By A. HamHton 

Thompson. Iliustrated by E. H. New. 
THE Malvbrn Country. By B. C A.lWindle, 

D.Sc. F.R.S. inustrated by E. H. New. 
Shakbspeare's Country. By B. c. A. Windle. 

D.SC..F.R.S. lUustrated by E. H. New. Seamd 

Edition. 
SUSSBX. By F. G. Brabant, M.A. lUnstrated by E. 

H. New. 
WESTMINSTER ABBBY. By G. £. TnQUtbeck. 

lUustrated by F. D. Bedfora. 



leaihery 3^. 6^. net. 

By w. A. Dutt. 



lUustrated by a C. 



Norfolk. 

Boulter. 
CORNWALL. By A. L. Salmon. Ilhistrated by B. C. 

Boulter. 
BRITTANY. By S. Baring-Gottld. lUustrated by J. 

Wylieu 
Thb ENGLISH Lakbs. By F. G. Brabant. M.A. 

lUustrated by E. H. New. 4X. / Uather, 4r, 6d. net. 

KENT. By G. Clinch. lUustrated by F. D. Bedford. 

HertfORDSHIRE. By H. W. Tompkfais, F.R.H.S. 

lUustrated by E. H. New. _ , _ 

ROME. By C. G. EUaby. lUustrated by a C. 

Boulter. 
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General Edilor. E. V. LUCAS. 
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D. Anrfcil. tl. THE COKIHTKIAHS. Ediled by H. L. Co 
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t)anMK)ofi0 o( tn>eolodi2 



Thb XXXIX. Articles op thb Church of 
Enclano. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson. P.D. 
Third and Chea^r Edition in Ont Volume. 
Demy9iM>. its.ôd. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HiSTORY 
OF RELIGION. By F. B. Jevons, M. A., Lltt.D. 
Stcond Edition. Demy 9vo. zos. 6d. 



THE DOCTRINE OP THE INCARNATION. By R. L. 

Ottley.M.A. Second attd Ckeaper Edition. Domy 

9oo, tis, 6d. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HiSTORY OP THB 

Creeds. By A. E. Bora, B.D. J)e*njr9vo. xor. 

6d. 
THB PHILOSOPHY OP RELIGION IN ENGLAND AJiD 

AMERICA. By Alfred Caldccott, D.IX Deti^ 

i90. lor. 6d, 



tCbe abutcbman^6 Xfbrate 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E., Examining Chaplain to the 

Bishop of Aberdeen. 



THE BBGINNINGS OP English christianity. 
By W. E. CoUins, M.A. With Map. Crimn »vo. 
3S. 6d. 

SOMB NEW Testament Problems. By Arthur 

Wright, M. A. Crown Svo. 6s. 
THE KINGDOM OP HBAVBN HERE AND HBRE- 

AFTER. By Canon Winterbotham, M.A., B.Sc., 

LL.B. Croton 9vo. y- ^' 
THB WORKMANSHIP OP THE PRAYER BOOK : ItS 

I^iterary and Liturgical Aspects. By J. Dowden, 

D.D. Second Edition. Crown 6vo. y. 6d. 



Evolution. By F. B. Jerons, M. A., LittD. 

Crown Svo. y. td. 
THE OLD Testament and thb New Scholar- 

SHIP. By J. W. Petecs, D.D; Crown 8iw. &r. 
THE CHURCHMAN'S lNTRODUCTU»f TO THB OLD 

testament. Editcd by A. M. Mackay, B.A 

Crown Svtf. 91. 6A 
Tkb Church OF CHRIST. ^ E. T. Green, M. A 

Crown 9vo. 6t. 
Comparative Theology. By J. A. MacCulloch. 

Crown Bvo. 6s. 



XSbc Cburcbman'd JBfble 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E.. 

The volumes are practical and devotional, and the text of the Anthorised 
Version is explained in sections, which correspond as far as possible with the 
Church Lectionary. 
The Epistle to thb Galatians. Edited by 1 Thb Epistlb of St. Jambs. Edited bj H. W 



A. W. Robinson, M. A. Eca/. ivo. ix. 6d, net. 

ECCLBSIASTBS. Edttcd by A. W. Streane, D.D. . 
Eca/. 6vo. ts. 6d. net. 

THE Epistle to thb phiuppians.. Edited 
by C. R. D. Bisgs, D.D, Feap. Svo. ». 6d. net. 



FïiUoni.M.A. F<0^. 9vo. u. 6d. ntt. 
ISAïAH. Edited by W. E. Banies. D.D., Httkaean 
Profiessor of Dlvinlty. T'»o Vobtmas.. Ectt^ èoo. 
as. neteach. V(d. I. Wkh M«p. 

THE Epistle of sr.iPAUL thb apostlb to thb 
EPHESIANS. Edited by G. H. Whitakcr. M.A 
/Va/. Svo, ts, 6d. ttei. 



Xea^er0 ot l^eliaion 

Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A. IVith Portraits, Cromn Zoo. y. 6</. 

A séries of short biographies of the most prominent leaders of religions life 
and thought of ail âges and cotmtries. 



Cardinal Nbwman. By R. H. Huttoo. 
John wbsley. By J. H. oyènon. M*. A. 
BISHOP WILBBRPORCB. By G. W. Danlell. M.A. 
Cardinal Manning. By A. W. Hutton« M.A. 
Charles Simbon. By H. C. G. Moule. D.D. 
JOHN Kbble. By Walter Lock, D.D. 
THOMAS ChalMBRS. By Mrs. OUphaot 
LANCBLOT ANDRBWBS. By R. L. Ottley, M.A. 
AUGUSTINE OP CaNTBRBURY. By E. L. Cutts, 

D.D. 
William LA1TD. By w. H. Hutton. M.A. 



JOHNKNOX. By F. MftcConn. 

JOHNHOWB. By R. F. Hortoa. D.D. 

BlSHOPKBN. By F. A. CUrkc, M-A. 

GBORGB Fox, THB QUAKBR. By T. Hodgkin. 

D.C.L. 
JOHN DONNE. By Aneostus Teswpp, D.D. 
THOMAS CRANMBR. By A. J. M«son« 
Bishop LatIMER. By R. M. Carlyle and A. J. 

Carlyle. M.A. 
BishoP'Butlbr. By W. A. Spooncr. MJL 



General Literature 
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Social Ctue0tion0 ot XLo^a^ 

Edited by H. DE B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. 
Crown Svo, 2s, 6d, 



By G. Howell. 
By G. 



TitADB Unionism— New and old. 

TAirtt Edition. 
THBCOOPBRATIVB MOVEUENT TO-DAY. 

J. Holyoake. Second Edition. 
Prublems OF Povbrty. By J. A. Hobson, M.A. 

Fourth Edition. 
Thb Commbrcb op Nations. By C. F. Basuble, 

M.A. Second Edition. 
THB Alien Invasion. By W. H. Wiikins, B.A. 
THB rural Exodus. By P. Anderson Grahanu 
Lano NATIONALIZATION. By Harold Cox, B.A. 
A SHORTER Working DAY. By H. de B. Gibbins 

and R. A. Hadfield. 
Back TO THE Land: An Inquiry into Rural 

Dépopulation. By H. E. Moore. 
TRUSTS, POOLS, AND CORNERS. By J. Stephen 

Jeans. 
THB FacTORY SYSTBM. By R. W. Cooke>Taylor. 



ITS Children. By Gertrude 

By Lady Dilke. Miss Bulley, and 

MODERN THOUGHT. By M. 

By 



THE STATE AND 

Tuckwell. 

WOMEN'S WORK. 

Miss Wbitley. 

SOCIALISM AND 

Kauffmann. 

THB HOUSING OP THB WORKING CLASSES 
E. Bowmaker. 

THB PROBLEM OF THB UNBMPLOYBD. By J. A. 
Hobson, M.A. 

LIPB IN WEST LONDON. By Arthur SherwaU, M.A. 
Third Edittcn. 

RaiLWAY NATIONALIZATION. By Clément Ed- 
wards. 

WORKHOUSBS AND PAUPERISM. By Louisa Twin- 
iag. 

University and Social settlements. By w. 
Reason, M.A. 



Wiivcx^t^ Bîtenafon Setfea 

Edited by J. E. SYMES. M.A., 
Principal of University Collège, Nottingham. 
Crown Svo, Price {with some exceptions) 2s, 6d. 
A séries of books on historical, literary, and scientific subjects, suitable for exten- 
sion students and home-reading circles. Each volume is complète in itself, and thé 
subjects are treated by compétent writers in a broad and philosophie spirit. 

Thb Chemistry of Pire. By M. M. Pattison 



THB INDUSTRIAL HiSTORY OP ENGLAND. By H. 

de B. Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. Eigkth Edition. 

Rerised. With Maps and Plans. 31. 
A HiSTORY OF ENGLISH POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

By L. L. Price. M.A. Third Edition. 
Problems OP POVBRTY. By J. A. Hobson, M.A. 

Fourth Edition. 
VICTORIAN POETS. By A. Sharp. 
THB Frbnch REVOLUTION. By J. E. Symes. M.A. 
PSYCHOLOGY. By F. S. Granfer, M.A. Second 

Edition. 
THE EVOLUTION OP PLANT LiFB! Lower Forms. 

By G. Massée, lllustrated. 
Air AND WatER. By V. B. Lewes, M.A. XHus- 

trated. 
THE Chemistry op Life and Health. By C. 

w. Kimmins. M.A. lllustrated. 

THE Mechanics OP Daily Life. By v. P. Sells, 

M.A. lllustrated. 
English Social Repormbrs. By H. de B. 

Gibbins, Litt D., M. A. Second Edition. 
ENGLISH TRADB and FiNANCB IN THB SBVBN* 

TEBNTH CENTURY. By W. A. S. Hewins, B.A. 



Muir, M.A. lllustrated. 
A tbxt-Book of AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. By 

M. C. Potter. M. A., F.L.S. lllustrated. Second 

Edition. ^.6d. 
Thb Vault of Heaven. A Popular Introduction 

to Astronomy. By R. A. Gregory. With numerous 

Illustrations. 
Metborology. By H. N. Dickson. F.R.S.E.. 

F.R. Met. Soc. lllustrated. 
A ManuaL OP ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. By George 

J. Burch. M.A.. F.R.S. lllustrated. 3^. 
Thb Earth. An Introduction to Pbysiography. 

By Eran Small, M.A. lllustrated. 
INSECT Lifb. By F. W. Theobald. M.A. Ilhis- 

trated. 
ENGLISH POETRY PROM BLAKE TO BROWNING. 

By W. M. Dixon, M.A. Second Edition. 
ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT. By £. Tenks, 

M.A. 
THB Greek View op Life. By G. L. Dickinson. 

Second Edition, 



Aetbuen'0 Commercial Séries 

Edited by H. DE B. GIBBINS, LittD., M.A. 

Crown Svo, 



Commbrcial Education in Theory and 

PRACTICB. By E. E. Whitfield. M.A. 51. 

An introduction to Methuen's Commercial Séries 
treating the question of Commercial Education fuUy 
from both the point of view of the teacher and of 
the parent. 

British Commerce and Colonibs prom Eliza< 
beth to Victoria. By H. de B. Gibbins, 
LitLD., M.A. Third Edition, as. 

Commbrcial Examination Papers. By H. de 
B. Gibbbis, Utt.D., M.A. zs.id. 

THB ECONOMICS OP COMMERCB. By H. de B. 
Gibbins. UtLD., M.A. is.6d. 

A Gbrman Commbrcial Rbadbr. By s. E. Bally, 
With Vocabulary. &r. 

A Commbrcial Gbography op thb BRrrisH 
EMFUtB. By L. W. Lyde.M.A. Third Edition, as. 



By S. Jackson, M.A. 
By F. G. Tayk>r. 



A PRIMER OP BUSINESS. 

Third Edition. zs.6d. 
COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. 

M.A. Third Edition, zs. 6d. 

Frbnch Commercial Correspondence. By s. 

£. Bally. With Vocabulary. Third Edition, as. 
Gbrman Commercial Correspondence. By 
s. E. Bally. With Vocabulary. as. 6d. 

A Frbnch commercial rbader. By S. E. Bally. 

With Vocabulary. Second Edition, as. 
PRECIS WRITING and OFFICE CORRESPONDENCB. 

ByE.E. Whitfield. M.A. Second Edition, ex. 
A GUIDB TO PROFESSIONS AND BUSINESS. By H. 

Jones. i<r. 6d. 

Thb principlbs op book^kbbping by doublb 

ENTRY. By j. e. b. m 'Allen, M.A. as. 
Commbrcial Law. By w. Dougrias Edwards, as. 

A COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY OP FORBIGN 

Nations. By F. c. Boon, aA. as. 
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Claaalcal tTranelatlona 

Edited by H. F. Fox, M. A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose Collège, Oxford. 

Crown Svo, 



wGSCHYLUS— Agamemnon, Choephoroe. Eumenides. 
■ " " "s Cainpbcli. ' " 
. I. Trai 

Moor, M. A. y. 6d. 



Translated by Lewis Campbell; LL.D. cr. 
ClÇERO— De Oratore I. TransUted by E. N. P. 



CiCBRO— Select Orations (Pro MUone. Pro Mureno, 

Philippic II., in Catilinam). Translated by H. E. 

D. Blakiston. M.A. u. 
CiCERO— De Natura Deorum. Translated by F. 

Brooks, M.A. 3;. 6d. 
CiCERO— De Officus. Translated by G. B. Gardiner, 

M.A. 9s.6et. 
Horace— The Odes and Epodcs. Translated by 

A. Godley, M.A. 2s. 



LUCIAN— Six Dialogues (Nigrinus, Icaro-Menfamos, 
The Code, The Ship, The Parasite, The Lover of 
Falsehood). Translated by S. T. Irwin, M.A. 

SOPHOCLES— Electra and AJax. Translated by E. 
D. A. Morshead, M.A. as. 6tL 

TACiTUS>-,^ricola and Gérmanfau Translated by 
R. B. Townshend. as. 6d. 

THE Satires op Juvbnal. Translated by S. G. 
Owen. Crovm Bvo, as. éd. 



Aetbuen'0 junior Scbool^sJSoofiB 



Edited by O. D. Inskip, LL.D. 

A CLASS-BOOK OF DICTATION PASSAGES. By W. 

Williamson, B.A. Seventh Edition. Crown Svo, 

zx. 6d. 
The gospel According to St. Mark. Edited 

by A. E. Rubie, M. A., Headmaster of the Royal 

Naval School, Eltham. With Three Maps. Crown 

8ifo. ts. 6d. 
A JTJNIOR ENGLISH Grammar. By w. Willianison. 

B.A. With numerous passages for parsine and 

analysis. and a chapter on Essay Wriong. Crown 

Bvo. as. 



and w. Williamson, B.A. 

A Junior Chemistrv. By E. A. Tyler. B.A., 
F. es.. Science Masterat Framlinf^ham Odlege. 
With 73 Illustrations. Crovm 9oo. as. 6d. 

The Acts of the Apostles. Edited by A. E. 
Rubie, M. A., Headmaster Royal Naval School. 
Eltham. Crown 9i»o. as. 

A Junior French Grammar. By L. A. Somet 
and M^. Acatos. Modem Laneuage Mastnrs at 
King Ëdward's School, Btrmingluân. 



Scbool fiïamfnation ScxiCB 

Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Crown Svo. as. 60. 



French Examination papers. By A. m. m. 
Stedman, M.A. Twe(/lh Edition. 
A Key, issued to Tutors and Prirate Students 
only. to be had on application to the PuUishers. 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
Latin Examination Papers, By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Eleventh Edition. 
Key {Fourth EditionYlssae^A as above. 6x. net 
Greek examination Papers. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Sixth Edition. 
KEY {Second Bditi0n\}ss!a^ as above. &r. net. 

German Examination Papers. By R. J. Morich. 

Fifth Edition. 
KEY (Second Edition) issued as above. &r. net. 



historyandGeographyExaminationPapbrs. 
By C. H. Spence, M.A., Clifton Collège. Sœond 
Edition, 

PHYSICS EXAMINATION PAPERS. By R. E. Steel, 
M.A., F.CS. 

GENERAL KNOWLEDGE EXAMINATION PAPBRS. 
By À. M. M. Stedman, M.A. Fourth Edition. 
KEY (Second Edition) issued as above. js. net. 



Examination PAPBRS IN english History. 
J. Tait PlowdeU'Wardlaw, B.A. 



By 



?uniot fisamlnatfon Séries 

Edited by A. M, M. Stedman, M.A. Fcap. Svo. is. 



Junior French Examination Papers. By F. 

Jacob, B.A. 
Junior Latin Examination Papers. By C. G. 

Botting. M.A. 
Junior English Examination Papers. By w. 

Williamson, B.A. 



Junior Arithmetic 
By W. S. Beard. 



Examination papbks. 



Junior Algebra Examination Papers. 
w. s. Finn, M.A. 



By 



X^ecbnolo^l^-X^eîtl)ooft0 ot 

Edited by Professor J. WERTHEIMER, F.I.C. 
Fuify Illustrated, 



HOW to MAKB a DrBSS. By j. a. e. W004. 

Second Edition. Crown 9vo. xs. 6d. 
Carpentry and Joinery. By F. C. Webber. 

Third Edition. Crown 8vo. y. 6d. 
PRACTICAI. MECHANICS. By Sidney H. Wells. 

Second EdÙion. Crown 9vo. ys. 6d. 
PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By H. Stroud, D.Sc. M.A. 

Crown 9vo. 3s. 6d, 



M ILLINER Y , THBORETICAL and PRACTICAL. Bf 
Clare HilL Cronm 9vo. as. 

PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. By W. Fr«Bcli, IL A. 
Croîun dvo. Part I. Second Edition, xs. ^d. 

Technical Arithmbtic and gbometrv. By 
c T. Millis, M.I.M.E. With Diagnuos. Crvw» 
9vo, 3x. 6d. 



Fiction 

Part II. — Fiction 

Maxie Gorelli's Novels. 

Crown Svo, 6s, each. 
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A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. 
Twenty-Fourth Edition, 

VENDETTA. Ninettenth Edition. 

THELMA. Twenty-Ninth Edition, 

ARDATH : THE STORY OF A DEAD 
SELF. Fourteentk Edition, 

THE SOUL OF LILITH. Twelfth Edit. 

WORMWOOD. Thirteenth Edition, 

BARABBAS: A DREAM OF THE 
WORLD'S TRAGEDY. ThirtyEigkth 
Edition, 

* The tender révérence of the treatment 
and the imag^native beauty of tbe writiog 
hâve recoDciled us to the daring of the con- 
ception. This "Dream of the World's 
Tragedy" is a lofty and not inadeqoate 
pu^hrase of the suprême climax ot the 
inspired narrative.' — Dublin Review, 

THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Foriy 
Sixth Edition, 

' A very powerfui pièce of woric , . . 
The conception is magnificent, and is lilcely 
to win an abiding place within the memory 
of man. . • • The author has immense com- 
mand of language, and a limitless audacity. 
. . . This interesting and remarkable romance 
will live long after much of the ephemeral 
literature of the day ts forgotten. ... A 
literary phenomenon . . . novel^ and even 
sublime. —W. T. Stbad in the Revitvt 
ofRnnews, 

THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. 

[T65M Thousand, 
'It cannot be denied that **TheMaster 



Christian " is a powerful boolc ; that it is one 
likely to raise uncomfortable questions in 
ail but the most self«satisfied readers, and 
that it strikes at the root of the failure of 
the Chnrches — the decay of faith — in a 
manner which shows the inévitable disaster 
heaping up . . . The good Cardinal Bonpré 
is a beautiful figure, fit to stand beside the 
good Bishopin " Les Misérables." It is a 
book with a serions purpose expressed with 
absolute unconventionality and passion . . . 
And this is to say it is a book worth read- 
xng,' —Examiner. 
TEMPORAL POWER: A STUDY IN 
SUPREMACY. 

[150/A Thousand. 
' It is impossible to read such a work as 
" Temporal Power " without becoming con- . 
vinced that the story is intended to convey 
certain criticisms on the ways of the world 
and certain suggestions for the betterment 
ofhumanitir. . . . The chief characteristtcs 
of the book are an attack on conventional 
préjudices and manners and on certain 
practices attributed to the Roman Church 
(the policy of M. Combes makes parts of the 
novei speciallv up^ to date), and the pro« 
pounding of théories for the improvement 
of the social and political Systems. ... If 
the chief intention of the book was to hold 
the mirror up to shams, injustice, dîshonesty, 
cruelty, and neglect of conscience, nothing 
but praise can be given to that intention.' — 
Mornîng Post, 



THE GOD IN THE CAR. NinihEdition. 
'A very remarkable book, deserving of 
critical analy^ impossible within dur limit ; 
brilliant, but not superficial; well con- 
sidered, but not elaborated ; constmcted 
with the proverbial art that conceals, but 
yet allows itself to be enjoyed by readers 
to whom fine literary method is a keen 
pleasure.'- The World. 

A CHANGE OF AIR. Sixth Edition, 

*A gracefiil, Tivacious comedy, tro« to 
human nature. The charactenan tnced 
with a masterly hand.' — Timet. 
A MAN OF MARK. Fi/th Edition, 

'Of ail Bit. Hope*ft books, <*A Man of 
Mark" is the one whidi bect compares with 
«The PrisonerofZenda.'*'~iVatôwa/ Ob- 
server, 
THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 
ANTONIO. Fifih Edition, 

' It is a perfectly enchanting ttory of love 
and chivalry, and pure romance. The 
Coont is the mott coDitant, desperate, and 



Anthony Hope's Novels. 

Crown Svo. 6s. each, 

modest and tender of lovers, a 



peerless 

gentleman, an intrepid fighter, a faithful 

friend, and a magnanimonsfoe.' — Guardian. 

PHROSO. Illustrated by H. R. Millak. 

Sixth Edition, 

* The taie is thorocghly fresh, quick with 
vitality, stinn^ tlic blood.'~iS'/. James* s 
Gaaette. 

SIMON DALE. Illustrated. SixtKBdiHon, 
*There is searching analysis of human 
nature, with a most ingeniously constmcted 
plot. Mr. Ho^ has drawn the contrasts 
of his women with marvellous subtiety and 
delicacy. '— Times, 

THE KING'S MIRROR. Fourth Edition, 

* In élégance, delicacy, and^ tact it ranks 
with the best of his novds, while in the wîde 
ranp^e of its portraiture and the subtilty 
of its analyste it surpasses ail his earlier 
ventures. '—^peetator. 

QUISANTE. Fourth Edition. 

' The book is notable for a very bigfa liter- 
ary quality, and an impress of power and 
mastery on every page.'— Z>a£(K thromclo. 
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W. W. JacobB* Novels. 

Crown Zvo, y, 6d. each. 



MAN Y CARGOES. TwentyStventhEdition. 
SEA URCHINS. Ttnth Edition, 
A MASTER OF CRAFT. Ilhistrated. 
Sixth Edition, 

'Can be unreservedly recommended to 
ail who bave not lost their appetite for 
wholesome \zM^Xitt*—SPectator. 

'The best humorous book published for 
many a day.' — Black and White. 



LIGHT FREIGHTS. 
Edition, 



Illustrated. Fourik 



' His wit and humour are perfectly irresb« 
tible. Mr. Jacobs writes of skippers, and 
mates, and seamen, and his crew are the 
jolliest lot that ever sailed.' — DaUy News, 

* Laughtcr in every page.' — Daily Mtdl, 



Lucas Malet's Novels. 

Crown Svo, 6s. each. 



COLONEL ENDERBY'S WIFE. Third 

Edition. 
A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. JV#w 

Edition, 

LITTLE PETER. Second Edition, y.td. 

THE WAGES OF SIN. Thirteenth Edition. 

THE CARISSIMA. Fourtk Edition. 

THE GATELESS BARRIER. Fourth 
Edition. 

' In " The Gateless Barrier" it is at once 
évident that, whilst Lucas Malet bas pre- 
served her birthright of originality, the 
artistry, the actual writing, is above even 
the high level of the books that were born 
before.' — IVestminster Gazette. 



THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 
CALMADY. Seventh Edition. A Limited 
Edition in Two Volumes. Crown %vo. t2S. 

'A picture finely and amply conceived. 
In the strength and^ insi^ht in which the 
story has been conceived, m the wealth of 
fancy and reflection bestowed upon its 
exécution, and in the moving sincerity of its 
pathos throughout, ** Sir Rit^ard Calmady " 
must rank as the great novel of a great 
writer. ' — Literature. 

* The ripest fruit of Lucas Malet's genius. 
A picture of maternai love by turns tender 
and terrible.' — Sp^tator. 

'A remarkably fine book, with a noble 
motive and a sound conclusion.' — Pilot, 



Gilbert Parker's Novels. 

Crown Svo, 6s, each. 



PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. Fifth Edi- 
tion. 

' Stories happily conceived and finely ex- 
ecuted. There is strength and genius in 
Mr. Parker's style.'— 2?«7y TeUgraph, 

MRS. FALCHION. Fourth Edition, 
' A splendid study of character.' — 

Athenoeum, 

THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 
Second Edition. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. lUus- 
trated. Seventh Edition. 

'A rousing and dramatîc taie. A book 
like this is a joy inexpressible.' — 

Daily Chronicle. 

WHEN VALMONDCAMETO PONTIAC: 
The Story of a Lost Napoléon. F%fth 
Edition, 

^ * Hère we find romance — real, breathing. 
living romance. The character of Valmond 
is drawn vaMixxtkg\y,'-^all Mail Gaaette. 



AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH: 
The Last Adventures of 'Pretty Pierre.' 
Third Edition. 

' The présent book is full of fine and mov« 
ing stones of the great l^otùx,'— Glasgow 
Herald, 
THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. lilus- 
trated. Twelfth Edition. 

^ ' Mr. Parker has produced a really fine 
historical noveL' — Athenteum. 

' A great book.'— ^/«o( and White, 
THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: a 
Romance of Two Kingd<»is. Illustrated. 
Fourth Edition, 

* Nothing more vtgorous or more htunan 
has corne from Mr. Gilbert Parker than this 
novel. ' — Literature 
THE POMP OF THE LAVILSTTES. 
Second Edition, y,6d, 

*Unforced patlws, and a deeper Iciiovn 
ledge of human nature than he haa displamd 
UUtsc'—PallÂfaliGaMtU, 



Fiction 
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Arthur Horrlson's Novels. 

Crown Zvû. 6s, each. 



TALES OF MEAN STREETS. Fi/tk 
Edition, 

* A great book. The author's method is 
amazingly effectiTe, and prodnccsa thrilling 
sensé of reality. The writer ïays npon us 
a master hand. The book is simply appalling 
and iireiistible in its interest. 1 1 is humorous 
also ; without humour it would not make the 
mark it is certain to make.' — World. 

A CHILD OF THE JAGO. Fonrth Edition. 
*The book is a TD»sttxpitiot.'—Pall Mail 
Gazette. 

TO LONDON TOWN. Second Edition, 
'This is the new Mr. Arthur Morrtson, 
gracions and tender, svmpathetic and 
huijaan,*-^J)aify Telegra^k, 



CUNNING MURRELL. 

'Admirable. . . . Delightful hui^orous 
relief ... a most artistic and satisfactory 
achierement' — $pectator. 

THE HOLE IN THE WALL. Third 
Edition. 

' A masterpiecc of artittîc realism. It bas 
a finality of touch that only a master may 
command. '—Z>a/^ Chronicle, 

*An absolu te masterpiece, which any 
novelist might be proud to cXaxoi.^ —Graphie, 

/ " The Hole in the Wall" is a masterly 
pièce of work. His characters are drawn 
with amazing skill. Extraordinary power.' 
—Daily TeUgraph, 



Eden Phillpotts' Novels. 
Crown Svo. 6s. each. 



LYING PROPHETS. 
CHILDREN OF THE MIST. FifthEdiHon, 
THE HUMAN BOY. With a FrontUpiece. 
Fourth Edition. 

'Mr. Phillpotts knows exactiy what 

school«bo3rs do, and can lay bare Uxeir in- 

most thoughts ; likewise he shows an ail- 

pervading sensé of humour.' — Acmdena^, 

SONS OF THE MORNING. Second 

. Edition, 

' A book of strange power and fascina* 

tion. ' — Moming Pott. 

THESTRIKINGHOURS. SecondEdiHon. 

' Tragedy and comedy, pathos and 

humour, are blended to a mcety in this 

volume. — JVorld. 

' The whole book is redolent of a fresher 
aad ampler air than breathes in the circom- 
scribed life of great towns.'*~5'/«i^«/l0r. 



FANCY FREE. Illostrated; Second Edi 
tion. 

'Ofvariety and racy humour there 
plenty. '—Z>ai(^ Graphie. 



is 



THE RIVER. Third Edition. 

* " The River'' places Mr. Phillpotts in the 
front rank of living novelists. ' — Punch, 

*Since "Loma Doone** we hâve had 
nothing so picturesque as thb new romance. ' 
Birmingham Gazette. 

^ ' Mr. Phillpotts's new book is a master> 
jMece which brin^ him indisputably into 
the front rank of English noveUsts.'— -T'a// 
Mail Gazette. 

* This great romance of the River Dart. 
The finest book Mr. Eden Phillpotts bas 
written.* — Moming Poet, 



S. Baring-Gould's Novels. 
Croum Svo. 6s. eack. 



ARMINELL. Fùih Edition. 

URITH. PMÉdUion, 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. Seventh 

Edition, 
MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN. 

Fourth Edition. 
CHEAP JACK ZITA. Fourth Edition. 
THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fi/ih Edition. 
MARGERY OF QUETHER. Third 

Edition. 
JACQUETTA. Third EdiHon. 
KITTY ALONE. F(fth Edition. 
NOÉML lUustrated. Fourth BdiHên. 
THE BROOM-SQUIRE. Illtistrated. 

Fourth Edition, 



Third 



THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS. 
Edition. 

DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 

GUAVAS THE TINNER. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. 

BLADYS. Illustrated. Second Edition, 

DOMITIA Illustrated. Second Edition, 

PABO THE PRIEST. 

WINIFRED. Illustrated. SecondEdiHon. 

THE FROBISHERS. 

ROYAL GEORGIE. lUtistrated. 

MISSQUILLET. Ilhistrated. 

LITTLB TU'PENNY. A ifenfEdMon. 6d. 
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Bobert But*! KoralB. 
CrowH Sva. 6s. eacA. 



IN THE MIDST OF ALASUS. TUrd 

' A book wbicb bas ■!«□(] uidrvUUfied aï 

bv Lts CMpLui tmmoux.' — Daîty CkrûnicU. 

THE MUT AB LEMAN Y. Siand E^Oe*. 



J. H. M. Abbot, Antl 

tlalk.' PLAIN AND VKLDT. 

P. Anatoy, Author of 'Vi« V. 
BAVARD FROMBENGAL. Il 



THE STROKC ARM. IlloMiated. Sitt^ 

SdiÉim. 
THE VICTORS. 

■Mr. But buaiich u 

OnUaitr. 




Gltit. 



■«? 



B^bic sftn rcolli f 



most divcilLag vritinfr Sir Job 
wiih tba idu Ibct It ii hâ -■-' 
the woHd, u>d lunçha in 



' ImmpnKlydïvcrtïnEV — GlaseomMeraid. 
BlCbaM BMnt. A RDMANUYSTERV. 
TAirdEtlHÙM. CrmmScû. 6t. 

' An mdiniiable stoiy. Tha plot îb sûuï- 
tiooAl and odeifwl, ûid tba book ù fnll of 
tellïng Biuilioni.'— ^/. /ama'i Gtuitli. 

Aiulmr Bftiroor. BV strOke OF 

SWORD. lUusintcd. Fnrik £Jiliii. 



VËKi 

CrrmBn>. u. 
5« alu Fliiu de Lis Novcls. 
M. a BaUonT. TUE FALL OF THE 

SPARROW. Crimmire. bi. 
■.BuincOonld. Sec page 30. 
JUU BailOW. THE LAND OF THE 

SHAMROCK. CnmBiv. 61. 

FROM THE EASTUNTO THE WEST. 

Créai» tet. 6s. 

THE FOUNDING OF FORTUNES. 

<TliEi[Dtacitinsui<IdcnEbtfuIboDk. lu 
ulhor hâA doDO nothîiii bettsi, and It ïa 

wmld H feu iDJmUca to Irtlûd Dot torwl 
il.'— AvfnxiM. 
S« nlM Flenr de Li) Novell. 
Bobert But. Seepucjl. 

J. A. iany. in THE Oreat Deep. 

Crmmtve. 61. 
OwnsV BarttMn, Auibor of ' The People ol 
OoplOB.' TÏffl THIRTEBN EVEN- 
■NOS. CrwtMhw. fil. 



bai theifeUeBCflof atypn. Kntci- 

S. F Beiuon. dodo : A Détail of du 

TI& CAPSINA. CnmM IM. 61. 

Sea al» Fkvr de Lu Novell. 

Marnrot Bwuwil subject TO 

vJuTlTY. CMnSsK v- 6d. 

sir Vkltn Beuuit. A riVB ykaks' 

TRYST.BidOlberSKinei. CnHutow. Si. 

Hn. B. BUnd (E HetbiiX THE RBD 

HOUSR. niutialed. Crtamaù». «ê. 

a BtewurtBtrwlM. A stretch OFF 

THE LAND. CrvHBM. fii. 
Bnnn» Ëooke. THE POET'S CHILD. 

Cmmtmi. il. 
Bhan. F. BnUoOk. THE SQUIRXEN. 

Craa» tBi. it, 
t. BlonildeUA BnrtW Aniha oT 'Tha 

Claih or Aiibl' THS YEAR ONE : A 

Pafe of (he Fiench Rerolatiai. Ulgi- 



ACROSS THE SALT SKA5. Crrtntr*. 




\a tl» inoat pteaiant wi^Mk*—MtmàrPmL 
A BRANDKD NAHE. CnvaBn &. 



PATH AND OOAI. Cm 



CapSf, Aotbor of 'The Lilii 
PLOTS. CmuiSE^ fil. 
storiu m «cElluitly fuiciful 



Weatbsr^ Obeiner- JOHN TOPP: 

PIRATE. Sound MdiUim. CnrmtBvc. 6t. 
THE FOUNDEBŒD GALLEOK, 

THËBRÀNDED PRINCE. CrmmSvB. 



k. Conan Doyle, Auth« of 'Sboiock 

Holms,' 'Tbe Whila Compuy,' etc. 
ROUND THE RED LAMP. £irAli 
EiilioH. CrcmniBB. «r. 
' The book is (mi ind my tfae best vie* 



'Alwiyi hiEhlT intcrc! 
IDE- — Z)ihV> Exfrcis. 
'An ingcjibas, cleverly- 



iveditoiy,'— 
Kn-W-K-ClUroT*. AWOMANALONE. 

See »1» Fliut de Lij Novels. 
Hngh CllffOtd. A FREE LANCE OF 
TO-DAY. CremuBM. Si. 

t. Kaclaren Cobban. tue king of 

ANDAMAN; A Savioui o{ Society. 
WILT THOU'HAVE THIS WOMAN7 
r; OF THE COVENANT. 
BlalicorNev- 



Bani JMnnette Dimcau (Mrs. 
lion.'' thos'e r 

AMER IC ANS. llluji 

brisht and good-tcmpctcd Ihioughout-'— 
THE PÀTH OF A STAR, lllustrated. 



SicendSdili 
See al» Fleur de Lii Novell. 

a F. Enbree. a heart of flame. 
O. HaikTlU* FnuL an electric 



THE I 
B.H-000^. 



JACOBUS : 



GREAT WATERS. Cm 

■arts CorellL See page is. 
L Oqpe Oomf ord. captai 

A Romance of thc Road. ( 
See ako Flcui de Lis Noyels. 

Btephen Craua. wounds in the 

RAIN. Crrwn Scf. 6t. 
& a. OroctaU Author qf ' The i 



ALGOWRIK Fnurtk Eiiitien 
^.romnivt. 6i. 
■ A powtiAil and nvld Oat^'—SImmAuil. 

trnth ilKir.'— CAfu9 Fair. 

* A unoalaxly original^ devflr, aad beauti- 
fol ilorr. -— ffMntffl». 
A DAlTGHTER OS STKIFE. Cn™» 



LOCHIN^'A 
EdiUc 



llluste 



of gallantiy and pathos^ of tbe 

clash ûfaims, and bneblened by épisodes of 
humour and io-ic'—iVatmiHiUr Caiitlc. 
THE STANDARD BEARER. Cr. 8w. b. 
* Mr. CroclwK al bis hca-'—LUtralurt. 
B, M. OlOlUIT, Author of ' Peggy of thc 
Baitons.' ANGEL. Thir^ EdiUtn, 

^Ad excellenL ttoiy. Oever |ncturn of 

de"?EbtfuL'— «a«*(f(ff Gnardian. 
PEGGY OF THK BARTONS. Crr. 

A STATE SECRET. Cmm Siw. 31. < 

Bope DairllBli. A SECretarv i 

CEGATION, C™™«!w. 61. 

a E IMnnr. the romance of up- 

FOLDMANOR. CmM6w, 61. 

BvclTU Dlakliuoii. a vicas's wife. 

THB SIH OF ANGELS. Cnan Srw. 



BETTY MUSGRAVE. Siamd EdiUpn. 

Cromnivf. 6t. 

A NARROW WAY. Tiird Editiim. 

J.S.FletcHer. THEBUILDERS. Crtvm 



Tom Gallon, AutL 

EEliV'S FOLLV. 

MaiTOaimt. deadman' 



MISS ERIN. Stcmd 
loi'of 'kiddy.' RICK. 
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THE SUPREME CRIME. Cr. 8v^. 6r. 
HOLY MATRIMONY. Second Edition, 
Crown Svo» 6s, 

* The love story which it enshrines is a 
very pretty and tender one.' — Moming 
laader, 

* Distinctiy înteresting.' — Aikenaum. 
THINGS THAT HAVE HAPPENED. 
Crown 8vû. 6s, 

B.HiirrayOilohrl8t. willowbrake. 

Crown Svû, 6s. 

Algemon GiBSillg. THEKEYSOFTHE 
HOUSE. CrownSvo. 6s. 

George GiSSing, Author of * Demos/ ' In the 
Year of Jubïïee,* etc. THE TOWN 
TRAVELLER. Second Edition. Crown 
8vû, 6s, 
THECROW^: OFLIFE. CrownZvo. 6s. 

Ernest GlanTiUe. the kloof bride. 

Crown Zvo. ox. 6d 

THE LOST REGIMENT. Croum Bvo. 

?HE DESPATCH rider, Crown Zvo. 

3*- ^ 

THE INCA'S TREASURE. Illustrated. 

Crown Zvo. 3*. 6d. 
' Nolack ofexciting incident.' — Scotsman, 

* Most thriliing and exciting.' — 

Glasgow Herald. 

Charles Glelg. BUNTER'S CRUISE. 

Illustrated. Crown Bvo. %s. 6d. 

Julien Gordon. MRS. Clyde. Crown 

Zvo. 65, 

'A clever picttire of many phases of 
féminine and American life.' — 

Daily Express. 

* Full of vîvacîty^ wth many excruciatingly 
clever and entertaining scènes. ' — Pilot, 
WORLD'S peuple. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

S. Gordon. A HANDFUL OF EXOTICS. 

Crown Zvo. %r. 6d, 
0. F. GO88. THE REDEMPTION OF 

DAVID CORSON. Third Edition. 

Crown Zvo, 6s. 
B. M'Queen Gray. ELSA. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

MY STEWARDSHIP. CrownZvo. v.6d. 
A. G. Haies. JAIR THE APOSTATE. 

Illustrated* Crown Zvo. 6s. 

* An extraordinarily vi>âd ^Kxxrf.*— -World. 
*Mr. Haies has a vivid pen, and the 

scènes are described with vigour and colour. ' — 

Morning Posi, 

Lord Ernest Hamilton. maryhamil- 

TON. Third Edition. CrownZvo. 6s. 

Mrs. Bnrton Harrison. A princess 

OF THE HILLS. Illustrated. CrownZvo. 
6s. 

* Vigorous, swift, exciting.' — Outlook. 
'AsmgularlypleasantstoryoftheTjnxjl.' — 

Moming Post. 

Robert HiCdiens, Author of * Fiâmes.' 

etc. THE PROPHET OF BERKELEY 

SQUARE. Second Edition, Crown Zpo, 

6ik 



* Otae continuons sparkl^ Mr. Hidieiis 
îs witty, satirical, caustic, irresistiUy hnm* 
orous.' — Btrmingkasn Geuetie. 
TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. Second 
EdiHon, Crown Zvo, 6s* 

FELIX. Fourtk Edition, Crown Scwk 6$. 

'Firm in texture, sane, sincère, and 

natural. " Félix" is a clever book, and in 

many respects a true one. ' ^Daily Cltymdck, 

* A really powerful book.'— 

Moming Lêmder. 
'The story is related with «nflagging 
spint.'— World. 

^ ' " Félix " will undoubtedly add to a coo* 
siderable réputation.' — Daily MaiU 
See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 

Jolin Oliver Hobbes, Author of «Robert 
Orange.' THE SERIOUS WOOIN& 
CrownZvo. 6s, 

' Mrs. Craigie is as brîUiant as she ever 
has been ; her characters are ail illominated 
with sparkling ^ems of description, and the 
conversation scintillâtes with an almoat 
bewildering blaze.'— ^MMdWiM;. 

Antbony Hope. See page 28. 

I. Hooper. THE SINGER OF MARLY. 
Crown Zvo, 6s. 

Violet Hnnt THE HUMAN IN- 
TEREST. CrownZvo, 6s, 

0* J. CntCdiflé Hyne, Author of 'C^ptain 
Kettle.' PRINCE RUPERT THE 
BUCCANEER. With 8 lUnstrations. 
Second Edition. Crown Zvo, 6s, 
MR. HORROCKS, PURSER. Crovm 
Zvo, 6s, 

W. W. JaCObS. See page 39. 

Henry James, Author of *What Maisie 
Knew.* THE SACRED FOUNT. 
Crown Svtf. 6s, 

THE SOFT SIDE. Second Edition, 
Crown Zvo, 6s, 

THE BETTER SORT, Crown Bvo, 6s, 

Gustaf Janson. abraham'S sacri- 
fice. Crown Bno. 6s. 

0. P. Keary. the journalist. 

Crown Zvo, 6r. 

Florence Finch KéUy. with hoops 

OF STEEL. Crown Zvo, 6s. 

Hon. Emily Lawless. traits and 

confidences. CronmZvo. 6s, 
WITH ESSEX IN IRELAND. New 
Edition, Crown Btw, 6s, 
See also Fleur de Lis Noveh. 
Harry Lawson, Author of ' When the BiHy 
Boils.' CHILDREN OF THE BUSH. 
Crown Bvo, 6t, 

* Full of human sympathy and the gemiîne 
flavour of a wild, untrammelled, tmaophisti- 
cated life. ' — MonUt^ Leader, 

' The author writes of the wild^oictoretooe 
life * ont back,* with ail the afiectioii of a 
nattée and the penetrating insigfat of kog 
observation.'— i^ofigr TtUgra^ 
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B.XjmxiLint01L THE TRUE HISTORY 
OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON, Christian and 
Communîst. Eleventh Edition* Crown 

ZVO, XX. 

NormaLorimer. MIRRY ann. Craum 

Bvû, 6s, 

JOSIAH'S WIFE. Crown Bvo. 6s, 

CecU LowlB. THE machinations 

OF THE MYO-OK. Croum Bvo, 6s, 

Charleg K. LqsIl the autocrats. 

Crown Bvo, 6s. 
Edna LyaâL DERRICK VAUGHAN, 
NOVELIST. ^2ndthoMsand, Crown Bvo, 
3S,6d. 

S. Kacxiaiigbtan. THE fortune of 

CHRISTINAMACNAB. Second Edition, 
Crown Bvo. 6s, 
A. MacdonelL THE STORY OF 
TERESA. Crown Bvo, 6s. 

Harold Macgrath. THE puppet 

CROWN. IlTustrated. Crown Bvo. 6s. 
G.MaksilL OUTSIDEANDOVERSËAS. 

Crown Bvo, 6s, 
Lucas Malet. See page ao. 

Mrs. SL B. Blann. OLIVIA'S SUMMER. 

Second EeUtion. Crown Bvo, 6s. 

*An exceptionally clever book, told with 
consummate artistry and réticence.' — Daily 
MaiL 

* FuII of shrewd insight and quiet humour. 
-"Academjf, 

* Wholly delightful ; a Tery beautîfui and 
refreshing taie. ' — Paii Mail Gazette, 

* The author touches nothingthat she does 
not adorn, se délicate and firm is her hold.' 
— Manchester Guardian, 

* A powerful story.' — Times, 
ALOSTESTATE. A New Edition, Croum 

Bvo. 6s. 
THE PARISH OF HILBY. A New Edition. 
Crown Bvo. 6s. 

BldiardUarslL both SIDES OF THE 

VEIL. Second Edition, Croum Bvo. 6s. 

THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN. 

Crown Bvo, 6s, 

MARVELS AND MYSTERIES. Crown 

Bvo, 6s, 

THE TWICKENHAM PEERAGE. 

Second Edition, Crown Bvo. 6s. ^ 

* It is a long tîme since my Baronite read 
a novel of sudi entrancing interest as ' The 
Twickenham Peerage.' He recommends 
the gentle reader to get the book. In addi> 
tion to its breathless interest, it is full of 
character and bubbling with fun.* — Punch, 

A. E. W. ICason, Author of ' The Conrtship 

of Morrice Buckler/ 'Miranda of the Bal- 

cony.'etc CLEMENTINA. Illustrated. 

Croiun Bvo, 6s, 
' A romance of the most délicate ingenoîty 

and humour . . . the very quintessence of 

romance. '—S/ectator, 
B0l6n HatberB, Author of *Comln' thro' 

the Rye.' HÔNEY. Eourth Edition, 

Crown Bvo, 6f • 



'Racyi pointed, and entertaining.'— 
Vdnity Fatr, 

'Honey is a splendid ^V—Deùly 
Express, 

J A vigôrpusly written story, fui! of clever 
things, a piquant blend of sweet and sharp.' 
DaUy TeUgraph, 

J. W. HaTall. THE CYNIC AND THE 

SYREN. CrownBvo, 6s. 

LT. Heade. DRIFT. CrownBvo. 6s, 

Bertram mtford. THE sign of the 

SPIDER. Illustrated. Fi/th Edition. 
Crown Bvo» y, 6d, 

Allan Honklioiuie. LOVE in a lifk 

Crown BxfO» 6s, 

F. F. UontreBOr, Author of ' Into the High- 
waysand Hedges.' THEALIEN. Second 
Edition, Crown Bvo, 6s, 

* Freehf unconventional, and instinct with 
hnman sympathy.' — Manchester Guardian. 

* Miss Montresor créâtes her tragedy out 
of passions and necessities elementarily 
human. Perfect art. '—Spectator, 

Arthur Moore. the knight punc- 

TILIOUS. CroTvnBvo, 6s. 

Artbur Monison. See page 30. 

w. E. Korris. THE CREDIT OF THE 
COUNTY. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Crown Bvo. 6s. 

•A capital novel ît is. deftiy woven to- 
gether ot the comedy and tragedy of life.*— 
Yorkshire Post. 

* It is excellent— keen, gracefui, diverting.' 
— Timts. 

THE EMBARRASSING ORPHAN. 

Croum Bvo. 6s, 

HIS GRACE. Third Edition, Crown 

Bvo, 6s. 

THEDESPOTICLADY. CrownBvo, 6s. 

CLARISSA FURIOSA. CrownBvo. 6s. 

GILES INGILBY. lUustrated, Second 

Edition, Crown Bvo, 6s, 

AN OCTAVE. Second Edition, Crown 

Bvo. 6s, 

A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR. Crown Bvo. 

Jt, 6d, 
ACK'S FATHER. Crown Bvo. as. 6d. 
.ORD LEONARD THE LUCKLESS. 
Crown Bvo, 6s, 
See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 

Vn, Oliphant. THE TWO marys. 

Crown Bvo, 6s, 

THE LADY'S WALK. Crown Bvo. 6s. 
THE PRODIGALS. Crown Bvo. 3s, 6d, 
See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 

Alfred OlliTant. OWD bob, THE GREY 
DOG OF KENMUIR. Sixth Edition, 
CtownBvo, 6s, 

•Weird, thrilling, strîkîngly graphie.'— 
Punch, 

* We admire this book . . . It is one to 
read with admiration and to praise with 
txkÙMsÂasoBu'-^Bookman, 
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* It b a fine, open-air, blood-stirriDg book, 
to be enjoyed by every man and woman to 
whom a dog is dcai.'—Literaturr, 

S.Pliimi» Oppenheixn. MASTER of 

MEN. SecoUd EelitioH, Crown Zvo. 6s. 

Gilbert Parker. See page 29. 

James JSijXh» Patton. BIJLI, the 

DANGER. CroTunSw, 6s. 

KaxPembertozL THE footsteps OF 

A THRONE. Illustrated. Second Edi- 
tien, Crown Svo. 6s, 
^ 'A story of pure adventiire, with a sensa- 
tion on every page.' — Daily Mail. 
I CROWN THEE KING. With Illus- 
trations by Frank Dadd and A. Forrestier. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 

* A romance of high adTenture, of love and 
war. ' — Daily News, 

Mrs. P. B. Penny. A FOREST OFFICER. 

Crown Zvo, 6s, 
A MIXED MARRIAGE. CroTon Zvo. 6s. 
Eden PMllpoUs. See page 30. 
•Q/ Author of 'Dead Man's Rock.' THE 

WHITEWOLF. Second Edition. Crown 

Zvo. 6s, 
'Every story is an accomplished romance 

in its own way.' — Scotsntan, 

* The poet's vein, the breadth of vision, the 
touch of mysticism are plain in ail.' — Times. 

B. Orton Prowse. THE POISON OF 

ASPS. Crown Zvo, 3^ . 6d. 

Bichard Pryce. TIME AND THE 

WOMAN. CroTvn Zvo. 6s. 

THE QUIET MRS. FLEMING. Crown 

Zvo. 3f. 6d. 

J. Bandai, aunt bethia'S button. 

Crown Zvo. 6s. 
Walter Baymond, Author of 'Love and 
Quiet Life.' FORTUNE'S DARLING. 
Crown Zvo, 6s, 

Grâce BhyB. THE WOOING OF 

SHEILA. Setond Edition, CrorunZvo. 6s. 

* A really fine book. A book that deserves 
to live. Sheila is the sweetest heroine who 
has lived in a novelist's pages^ for many a 
day. Every scène and every incident has 
the impress of truth. It is a masterly ro- 
mance, and one that should be widely read 
and appreciated.' — Moming Leader, 

Grâce BliyB and Anotber. THE 

DIVERTED VILLAGE. With Illus- 
trations by DoROTHY GwYN Jeffriss. 
Crown %oo, 6s. 

Edith Bickert outofthecypress 

SWAMP. Crown Zvo, 6s, 
W. Pett Bidge. LOST PROPERTY. 
Second Edition, Crown Zvo, 6s. 

^* The story is an interesting and anituated 
pîcture of the struggle for Itfe in Londqn, 
with a natural humour and tendemess of its 
own.*— Scoisman,^ 

*A simple, délicate bit of work, which 
will give pleasure to many. Much study of 



the masses has made him, net mad, bot 

strong, and— Tonder of wonders — cheetfnL' 

— Tintes, 

A SON OF THE STATE. Cranm Ztw. 

3S, 6d, 

SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M.P. Crown 

Zvo, 6s, 

aO.D.BobertS. THE HEART OF THE 
ANCIENT WOOD. Crotun Zvo, 3*. 6d. 

Mrs. M. H. Boberton. A GALLANT 

QUAKER. Illustrated. CrownZvo. 6s. 

W. Clark BnimelL MY DANISH SWEET- 

HEART. lUustrated. Fourtk Edition. 
Crown Zvo. 6s, 

W.SatChelL THELANDOFTHELOST. 
Crotun Zvo, 6s, 

MarHtiall Bannders. ROSE A CHAR- 

LITTE. CrownZvo. 6s, 
W.CScUlly. THEWHITEHECATOMB. 

Crotun Zvo, 6s, 

BETWEEN SUN AND SAND. Crown 

Zvo. 6s, 

A VENDETTA OF THE DESERT. 

Crown Zvo, y, 6d, 
Adellne Sergeant. Author of * The Story of 

a Pénitent SouL* A GREAT LADY. 

Crown Zvo, 6s. 

THE MASTER OF BEECHWOOD. 

Crown Zvo, 6s, 

BARBARA'S MONEY. Second Edition, 

Crown Zvo.^ 6s, 
' Full of life and incident, and Barbara is 

a delightful heroine.' — Daily^ Express. 
'An unusually entertaining story.'— 

World, 

ANTHEA'S WAY. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

W. F. Shannon. THE MESS DECK. 

Crown Zvo, 31. 6d, 

JIM TWELVES. Second Edition. Crown 

Zvo, 3s. 6d, 

* Full of quaint humour, wise saws, and 
deep-sea philosophy.' — Moming Leader. 

*ln "Jim Twelves** Mr. Shannon bas 
created a delightful character.' — Punch, 

' Bright and lively reading throughout.'— 
TeUgraph, 

Helen SMpton. THE strong god 

CIRCUMSTANCK CrownZvo. 6s. 
B. K. Stephens. A GENTLEMAN 

PLAYER. CrownZvo, 6s, 
See aiso Fleur de Lis Novels. 
E. H. Strain. ELMSLIE'S DRAG-NET. 

Crown Zvo. 6s. 

Esmé Stnart A woman of forty. 

CroTvn Zvo, y. 6d, 
CHRISTALLA. CrownZvo, 6s. 

Dnchess of Sntlierland. one hour 

AND THE NEXT. Tkird Edition, 
Crown Zvo, 6s. 

Annie Swan. LOVE gromtn cold. 

Second Edition, Crottm Zvo. ss. 

Benjamin Swiit siren city. Cromm 

Zvû, 6s, 

SORDON. Crown Zvo, 6s. 
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R. B. Townshend. LONE PINE: A Ro- 
mance of Mexican Life. Crown Bvo. 6x. 

Mrs. E. W. Trafford-Taunton. SLLENT 

DOMINION. Crown Bvo, 6s, 

Paul Waineman. A héroïne from 

FINLAND. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

* A loyely taie.' — Manchester Guardian. 
'A vivid picture of pastoral life in a 

beautiful and too little known country.' 

—Pall Mail Gazette. 
BYAFINNISHLAKE. Crown ^o. 6*. 

Victor Waite. CROSS TRAILS. Crown 
8vo. 6s, 

H. B. Marriott Watson. THE SKIRTS 

OF HAPPY CHANCE. Illustrated. 
Second Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s. 

H. 0. Wella THE STOLEN BACILLUS, 
and other Stories. Second Edition, Crown 
Bvo, y, 6d, 

THE PLATTNER STORY and Others. 
Second Edition, Crown Svo. 3*. 6d, 
THE SEA LADY. ^ Crown Svo. 6s. 

' A strange, fantastîc taie, a really beauti- 
ful idyll.'—5'/a»<&r«/. 

* In literary charm, in înventiTeness, in fun 
and humour, it is equal to the best of Mr. 
Wells' stories.' — Daily News. 

* Highly successful farce and plenty of 

Ç)lished satire.' — Daily Mail, 
ALES OF SPACE AND TIME. 
Crown %vo, 6s, 



WHEN THE SLEEPER WAKES. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 

THE INVISIBLE MAN. CrownZvo. 6s, 
LOVE AND MR. LEWISHAM. Crown 
Svo, 6s, 

Stanley Weyman, Author of ' A Gentleman 
of France.' UNDER THE RED ROBE. 
With Illustratious by R. C. Woodvillb. 
Seventeentk Edition, Crown Svo. 6s, 

' Every one who reads books at ail must 
read this thrilling romance, from the first 
page of which to the last the breathless 
reader is haled along. An inspiration of 
manliness and courage.' — Daily Chronicle. 

Mrs. 0. N. Williamson, Author of *The 
Bamstormers.' PAPA. Second Edition, 
Crown 8vo. 6s, 

'FuU of startling adventures and sen- 
sational épisodes.' — Daily Graékic. 
THE ADVENTURE OF PRINCESS 
SLYVIA. Crown %oo. 3*. 6d. 

C. N. and A. M. WilliamBon. THE 

LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR : Being 
the Romance of a Motor Car. Illustrated. 
Crown Bvo. 6s. ^ 

* A very ingénions and diverting book.'— 
Moming Leader. 

Zack, Author of * Life is Life.' TALES OF 
DUNSTABLE WEIR. Crtnvn Svo, 6s, 

X.L. AUT DIABOLUS AUT NIHIL. 
Crown Svo, ^s. 6d, 



XTbe jf leur de Xis movels 

Crown Svo, 31. 6d, 

MjsssRS. Methuen are now publishing a cheaper issue of some of their popular 
Novels in a new and most charming style of binding. 



Andrew Balfour. 

To ARMSl 

Jane Barlow. 

A Creel of Irish stories. 

E. F. Benson. 

THE VlNTAGB. 

J. Blonndelle-Biirton. 

IN THE DAY of ADVERSITY. 

Mrs. Caiiyn (iota). 

ANNE MAULBVERBR. 

Mrs. W. K Clifford. 

A FLASH OF SUMMER. 

L. Cope Oomford. 

SONS OF ADVBRSITY 

A. J. Dawson. 

Daniel Whyte. 

Menie Muriel Dowle. 

The Crook of the Bough. 

Mrs. Dodeney. 

THE THIRD FLOOR. 

Sara Jeannette Dnncan. 

A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION. 

0. Manville Fenn. 

THE STAR GaZERS. 

Jane H. Findlater. 

Rachel 

Jane R and Mary Findlater. 

TALES THAT ARB TOLD. 



J. S. Fletcher. 

The Paths of the Prudent. 

Mary Oannt. 

KIRKHAM'S FIND. 

Robert Hichens. 

Byeways. 

Emily Lawless. 

HURRISH. 
MAELCHO. 

w. B. Norris. 

Matthew austin. 

Mrs. Oliphant. 

Sir RoBERrs fortune. 

Mary A. Owen. 

The Daughter of Alouette. 

Mary L. Pendered. 

An Englishman. 

Morley Boberts. 

THE PLUNDBRERS. 

R. N. Steidiens. 

an enbuy to thb King. 

Mrs. Walford. 

SUCCESSORS TO THE TlTLB, 

Percy WMte. 

A passionatb Pilcrim. 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



asooR6 for asosa and 0{rte 

Crown Zvo. y, 6d, 



THB ICBLANDER'S SWORD. By S. BarinfiT'Gould. 
TWO LITTLH CHILDKfiN AND CHING. By Edith E. 

CiitfaelL 
TODDLEBBN'S HBRO. By M. M. Blake. 
ONLY a Guard-Room Dog. By Edith E. Cuthell. 
THE DOCTOR OF THE JULIET. By Harry CoUing- 

wood. 
Master Rockafellar's Voyage. By W. CUrk 

Russdl. 



Syd Bblton t Ot, the Boywho weuld aot go to Sea. 

By G. ManviUe renn. 
The Red Grange. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
THB Secret op Madame de Monluc. By the 

Authorof'MdIe. Mori.* 
DUMPS. By Mrs. Parr. 
A GiRL OP THB PboplB. By L. T. Meade. 
Hepsy GipSY. By L. T. Meade. ar. 6d. 
The Honourablb miss. By L^T. Meade. 



tCbe movcltst 

Messrs. Methuen are issuing under the above gcneral title a Monthly Séries 
of Novels by popular authors at the price of Sixpence. Each number is as long as 
the average Six Shilling Novel. The first numbers of ' The Novelist ' are as 
foUows :— 



I. Dbad Mbn Tell no Talés. By E. w. 

Homunfif. 
II. jENNiB Baxter, Journalist. By Robert 

Barr. 

III. ThbINCA'STrbasurb. ByEnwstGIanTille. 

IV. A SON OF THE STATE. By W. Pett Ridge. 
V. FURZE Bloom. By S. Barine-Gottld. 

VI. BUNTER'S CRUISE. By C. CHekr. 
VII. The Gav Dbceivers. By Arthur Moore. 
VIII. PriSONERS OP War. ByA.BoysonWeekes. 
IX. A Flash qf Summbr. By Mrs. W. K. 

Clifford. 
X Veldt and Laagbr: Taies of the l^ansraal. 

By E. S. Valentine. 
XL the NiggBR KNIGHTS. By F. Norreys 

Connel. 
XII. A Marriagb AT Sea. By W. Clark Russell. 

XIII. THE POMP OF THE LAV1LETTES. By 

Gilbert Parker. 

XIV. A Man of MARK. By Anthony Hope. 
XV. THE CariSSIMA. By Lucas Malet. 

XVI. The Lady's Walk. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
XVII. Derrick Vauchan. By Edna Lyall.. 
XVIII. IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. By Robert 
Barr. 
XIX. His GRACS. By W. E. Norris. 
XX. DODO. By E. F. Benson. 
XXI. CHEAP JACK Zita. By S. Baringr-Gould. 
XXII. When Valmond came to PONTIAC. By 
Gilbert Parker. 



XXIII. The Human boy. By Eden PhiUpotts. 

XXIV. THE CHRONICLES OP COUNT ANTONIO. 

By Anthony Hope. 

XXV. BY STROKB OP SWORD. By Andrew 

Balfour. 

XXVI. KITTY ALONE. By S. Barine-Gould. 
XXVII. GILES INGILBY. By W. E. Norris. 

XXVIII. Urith. By S. Barin^-Gould. 
XXIX. THB TOWN Travbller. By G«oim 
Gissine. 
XXX. MR. SMITH. By Mrs. Walford. 
XXXI. A CHANGE OF AiR. By Anthony Hope 
XXXII. THB KLOOP BRIDE. By Emest GlanviUe. 

XXXIII. ANGEL. By B. M. Croker. ' 

XXXIV. A COUNSBL OF PERFECTION. By Locas 
Malet. 

XXXV. THE BABY^ GRANDMOTHER. By Mrs. 

Walford. 
XXXVI. THECOUNTBSSTekla. By Robert Barr 
XXXVII. DRIFT. By L. T. Meade. 
XXXVIII. THB Master of Beechwood. By 
Adeline Serg^eant. 
XXXIX. Clbmentina. By A. E. W. Mason. 
XL. The Alibn. By F. F. Montresor. 
XLI. THB BroOM Squirb. By S. Bariag. 

Gould. 
XLn. HONEY. By Helen Mathers. 
XLIII. The footsteps qp a thrqnb. By 
Max Pemberton. 



Aetbuen'0 Sfîpenni? Xibrats 



The Matabblb CAMPAIGN. By MaJor-General 

Baden-Powell. 
The Downfall of Prempeh. By MiOor.General 

Baden-Powell. 
MY DanisH SWEETHEART. By W. Clark Russell. 
IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. By S. Baring- 

Gould. 
Peggy OP THE BartonS. By B. M. Croker. 
THE Green Graves of Balcowrie. By Jane 

H. Findlater. 
THE Stolen BACILLUS. By H. G. Wells. 
Matthew AUSTIN. By W. E. Norris. 
THB Conquest op London. By Dorothea 

Gérard. 
A Voyage op Consolation. By Sara J. Duncan. 
THE MUTABLE Many. By Robert Barr. 
Ben Hur. By General Lew Wallace. 
SiR ROBBRT'S FORTUNE. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
The Fair God. By General Lew Wallace. 
Clarissa Furiosa. By W. E. Norris. 
Cranford. By Mrs. Gaskell. 
NOEMI. By S. Baringr-Gould. 
The Thronb op David. By J. H. lograham. 



ACROSS THB SALT SBAS. By J. BloondcUe 

Burton. 
The Mill on THB FloSS. By George Eliot. 
Peter Simple. By Captain Marryat. 
Mary Barton. By Mrs. GaskelL 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. Bv Jane Aosten. 
NORTH AND South. By Mrs. GaskelL 
JACOB Faithful. By Captain Marryat. 
SHIRLEY. By Chariotte Brontë. 
Fairy TALES Re-Told. By S. Barinr Gould. 
THE TRUB HiSTORY qp JOSHUA DAVIDSON. By 

Mrs. Lynn Linton. 
A STATE SECRET. By B. M Cfoker. 
Sam's SWEETHEART. By Helen Matbcn. 
Handley Cross. By R. S. Surtees. 
Anne Maulbvbrer. By Mrs. Cafiyn. 
The Adventurers. By H. B. Marriott Watwo. 
Dante's Divine Combdy. Tnn^ted by H. F. 

Cary. 
The Cedar Star. By M. E. Mann. 
Master op Mbn. By E. P. Oppenheim. 
THBTRAII.QPTHB8WQRD. By CUbeit Fuk«r. 
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